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1 Analyzing the Indian Education Act of 1972, ''this 

report presents both historical background and future projections 
relative to the Act/The history of the Act is presentedin terms of 
discussion on: (1) iegisiative !trepai:ation; (2) Hearings; (3) 
Drafting and Passing the Bill; (4) Appropriating Funds; (5) Rescinded 
Funds; and (6) Funding for 1973* Analysis of the Act is presented as 
follows: (1> Discussion of Parts A*E; (2) Purpose and Policy of the 
Advisory C6uncil (Forming the Office of Indinn Education and Funding 
initial Grants) ; (3) The Long^Eun Promise of the Act (Entitlement) ; 
and (4) The Outlook for Fiscal 1^74 (Funding, Program Direc^tion and 
Priorities, e^nd Issues to be Resolved) Present at io.n of future 
projections relative to the Act include sections on the following: 
(1) Characteristics of the^ Native American Populatioji (Languages, ♦ 
Participation in the Econpmy*, Health and Longevity, Birth Rate, 
Infant Mortality, Adult Qauses of Death, Communicable Diseases, Age,^ 
Composition and Life Expectancy) ; (2) Historical Background af Indian 
Education; (3) Indian Participation in the Educational System 
(Retention and Dropout Rates, The Quality of Education, Achievement 
Measures, Special Problems, and Ability »vs Achievement) ; (4) Planning 
Priorities (A Planning Point Checklist) ; 'and (5) Role of the Indian 
Community (United Action) • (JC) v 
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The Indian Education Act of 1972 was signed into on 
iuneii.23, 1972. Even thotfg]^ the President did flot request 
Confess to j appropriate funijs for the Act, the Senate Appro- 
priations ^CoiJ^ttee voted $36 million foy fiscal year 1973,1 
^ This amount wac subsfequently reduced to $18 million in a Joint (\ 
HousejpSenate^^nl^rence Committee. However, the President's 
budget fdr fisfcal year 1974 submitted in January, 1973, \ 
^ included ' a^request that Congre^ take back the $18 million 
appropriated for fiscal 1973. After extensive' lobbying and- 
legal -action by Indian leaders and organizations, a, court 
Vorder wfrs issued which directed .the Office of Eiducation to 
comply wi'th the law and the wishes of Congress and the Indian 
people by implementing^ the Indian Education Act. 

By June JO, 1973, approximately $18 million had been 
glinted to fund some 600 projects across the nation, aimed at 
improving the quality and effectiveness of -education for 
Native Americans'^. This new Act is important in several ways 
to American Indians and Alaska Natives. ^ 

If funded at its full potential ,^ over $200 million will 
be available annually for the education of Native Americans. 

C" 'jj 

Hoyever modest in amount, it i6 impprtant that the initial 
funds be used effectively, and that support be developed for 
Expanded funding of the Act. 

ii 

* C 
The Act provides for a significant role for Native Americans 

s 

in the development and operation ^of each of several types of 
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projects. aThese- provisions make possible important initiatives! 

' ' J. 1 

by the Indian and Alaska* Native communities in giving. local 
direction to new and more effective educational programs 
primarily for Indian children. 

,$ The Act creates a National Advisory Council for Indian^ 

Education composed of American Indianis and Alaska Natives. 
Th^ Council members are appointed by^the President, and the 
Act makes specific provisions to fund the Council to perform 
an important national role in advising and providing policy 
guidelines to the Admififistration concerning the implementation 
of the Act for the benefit of American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. A new and significant avenue has thus befen open^ 
in the historic dialogue between American Indians and the 
government of the United States. 

Eor these reason^, this report has been p^pared for 

^ distribution by' the National Advisory Council fat Indian 

Education. Its primary purpose is to explain the background 
and provisipns of the Indian Education Act, so that American 
Indians and other* concerned pitizens across the nation can 
help in achieving the promise of Tthis new Act for the American 
Indian and Alaska Native communities. 

the India1|< Education Act; A Brief History 
Legislative Preparation 

Although passed in 1972, legislative preparation for the 
Indian Education Act can be seen as early as 196 7. At that 
time, an Indian Education Subcommittee was established under 
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the Senate Committee on Labor and Public WelfBr^ in response 
to increasing 'articulation of American Indian interests. The,, 
1 Subcommittee's initial task was to conduct a comprehensive 

study of the current status of the education of American Indians, 
:First under the chairmanship of the late Robert F. Kennedy and 
later under the Honorable Edward M. JCennedy;..the Subcommittee 
investigated-, studied and held extehsive hearings where they j 
leartied from Americpan Indiajis^^^^Alaska Natives , ancj other con- j 

earned citizens about the condition of ifidian education* The ^ 

^ I 

final report of the aubcomfnittee, issued in Novpr.ber, 1969, j 

• 3 ^ 

called^ Indian education a tragedy and a challenge. 

Hearin^gs for the N^w Act 

Hearing's before the .Subcommittee on Education of the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfaj^ in the Senate were held 

on April 28, 29 and May 6, 1971 to consider amending the^varioifs 

^ ♦ - 

acts which resulted Iti the Indian Education Act coming into 
law. An impressive group ct)f witnesses was heard from, including 
repre^sentatives of the Office of Educat?ion, many Indians 
representing edupational and social organizations, people 
concerned with education in general and Indian ecucation in 
particular. . * 

The principal witnesses for government orgaiiizdtions were 
the Honorable Sidney J. Marlandl U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
and the Honorable Louis R. Bruce, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in the Department of the Interior. Both witnesses emphasized 
the interest of their departments in hastening Indian control 
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of education, sums of mo«ey being sp^nt on Indian education. 
■ and the improvement of 'the --general^ situation of Indian 

education. • Both were asked probing and pointed questions 
by melrioers of 'the Subcommittee which revealed that progress . . 
- in 'su^-plying quality educatio^ to Indians is still woefully ^ 
slow, and thSt the deg^e ot Indian participation, and control. 

off^ref'by curreAt educational programs is - with ? few 

• • . . 4 . * 

notable exgeptions - - non-existent. 

Many other, witnesses followed, including, the Presi/ent 
ol ths. National Indian' Education Association, the vice- 
president of the -National Education Association, the Vice- 
President- of the National' congress of American Indians, and 
the president of "the Americans for Indian Opportunity Action 
■ .council. All of .th,. witnesses expressed approval of the 
spirit of the legislation under consideration. S. 659, 
recognizing tke need for drastic improvement in the field 
Of Indian Education. Some' expressed reservations concerning 
specific measures provided in the legislation, most commonly 
, ■ 'a 'feat that the National Board of Indian Education would not 
be effective or independent or. that it cS^ld not really speak 
for the needs of all Indians. ^ 

' several Indian educators involved with Indian schools 
testifier- as to the notable achievements of Indian schools 
where they were allowed to. Operate independently, and expressed 

, *-hf^ case for all Indian schools as 

the hope that this would be ^the case lor 

/ 
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soon as possible. Several young Indian students gave personal 
accounts which provided a general indictment of condUions in 
Indian schools run by the BIA. 

Following the testimony, there appeared -in the record a 
, large nuniber of documents receive.d in connection with this 
bill. Many were telegrams, most suj^orting the legislation. 
They came from all over the UTS. , from Indians and non-Indians. 
' There were also many letters, from Indian tribes and councils, 
Indian individuals and non-Indians. Many supported the 
.■ legislation completely. Many supported the legislation, but 
With reservations or suggested changes. Some, for example, 
Y_ ' thought that the National Board should be given less power ; * 
.J others feared that it would become as mired in bureaucratic , 
procedures as the present BIA. A few' letters were completely 
opposed to the. new legislation. The basi^ for this oppositiqn 
se^emed to be a fe*eling that not all tribes had been adequately 
corisulted and that each tribe has to" ^ake its own decisions 
regarding education for its members; a belief on the part of 
some that education should remain under the BIA; a feeling 
that this legislation would rfeally g. ve^ enough latitude 
for independent action to Indians; a fear that money lost * 
if present programs run by' government agencies were terminated 
might .not be made up under the provisions of the new legislation, 
There were many more letters in"' support of the bill, however, 
than opposed to it. 
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Drafting and Passing the Bill ^ ' • 

Following the 1969 report; federal legislat'6rs began ;to 
draft a bill designed to address some of the r.ajor {!)robleiTts 
and issues which previous testimony had identified. S. 659 ' ^ 
was originally introduced in 1971 by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and P\ibllc Welfare, and was referred to as the "Higher 
Education Act of 1*971"? Because it dealt with Indiar Aff^irs^ 
(education) and ^:ouched on some statutory authorizations that 
already existed for th^^ Departmenjt of the interior, a juris- 
dictional dispute occurred. The Indian Education provisions* 
were then removed frpm S. 659 and reintroduced as S. 2482. 

This bill was passed by the' Senate in October, 1971, with 

♦ 

no opposition. In the meantime, a number of other Indian 
education ^measures ! were introduced, some^of which incorporated 
parts bf S. 2482. These legislative proposals, however, did 
not progress well and conss»quently never reached enactment. , 
Whil3 a companion bil^ to S.. 2482 was beirl^considered in the 
House of Representatives, .S. 659 was also bei^g reconsidered 
as "Educational Amendments of 1972". Since S. 659 had made 
the rounds through both Houses of Congress and so was closer 
to bluing enacted than any other education bill , ^fche provisions 
of S. 2482 were again included as Title IV of S. 659? He^arings 
on this fihal version were held in January, 1972. In May, 1972, 
both Houses of Congress submitted and subsequently rassed 
conference reports. S. 659 was sent to the President and was 
signed into law on June 23, 1972, becoming P..L. 92-318. 
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Appropriatiniy Fund s - , ' , 

Because the primary emphasis- of the Indian .Education, Act 
is upon Indian children in public, schools , the administering 
agency is the U.S. Office of Education, under the Department ' 
of Health,. Education and Welfare .(HEW). . Normally, m^ey f&r 
this Act would have been appropriated under a gerieral' HEw" V. ' 
appropriations bill.' . However , the Indian' Education Act was 
not signed into law in time^ to be included in 'the regular, HEW ' 
appropriations bill/so it could riot be' funded that way for 
the first year. Fortunately, through suppleintal /apprc^priations , 
Congress-.can add money to existing programs and make recommend-: . 
ations of its own about the level of funding for programs. 

On September '15, 1^72, a meeting of Indian leaders ^nd 
organizations interested in implementing the lEA, discussed 
the faqt that the Nixon Adminis trail on had not requested any 
appropriation for the Act for fiscal jear 1S73.^ Congress does 
not usually appropriate money fqr an 'act" if the President's / 
budget recommendations do not request funds. 

• Another obstacle to be overcome was the fact that the 
majority of membe^rs of tljie Appropriations Committee, who woulc' 
have to make' the actual appropriation, did not have Indian 
constituents. Indian people^ concerned- with the passage and 
implementa}:ion of- the lEA. realized that they vould have to 
take the initiative if any appropriations were to be made for 
fiscal ye^r 1973. Indian people and other concerned citizens 
wrote and contacted their Senators, and Congressmen, urging them to 
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indic4^e to th^-f colleagues, on tJ^e Appropriations Committees 
importanjee of funding the Act in fiscal ye^r 1973. 
Because the administering agency for the lEA was the 
Office of Education under HEW, appropriations had t|> be 
• determined by the House and Senate Appropriations Sub- 
" committees on Labor, Health, Education and Welfare. The 
- Hbvse Subcommittee did not request any. funds for the lEA. 

Vortianately, there- was strQnger support in the Senate. Public 
hearings took place October 6, ,1972. Among those who testified 
before the committee ^ to the compelling need «b fund the 
IeX that year were many Indian leaders . During the gearings 
the fear was expressed that any money appropriattec rrdght be 
vetoed by the President because of his belief tftiat Congress 
had already exceeded his budget recommendation^- That weekend, 
nevertheless, the Senate Subcommittee voted to ^propriate 
$36 million for the lEA for F/Y 1973. But since the House 
had riot appropriated any money at all, it was neicessary^lo 
make a final decision in a Conference Committee imade up of 
members of the House and Senate Full AppWriations Committees. 
On Saturday, October 14, 1972, the Conference Corjrdttee 
convened, and the final decision was made to fumd the lEA 
for $18 million. After this compromise level off funding had 
• been agreed upon, the President's signature was still required. 
Letters and telegrams were sfent to the Wh>te Hocase by Indian 
groups and .individuals from a R. over the countrs', urging the 
President to sign the bill. On OctoBer 31, President Nixon 
signed the appropriations bill, making it P.L. J2-607. Thus, i 
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a second bxll was now signed into law^ which provided funds 
for the first^ bill which had established the Indian Education 
Act. , ^ 

Funds Rescinded ^ 

After signing the Appropriations Bill on October 31^ 
1972^ President Nixon then asked Congress in January, 1973 
to "rescind" - take back • the $18 million that had been 
appropriated. When Indian tribes , organizations and individuals 
applied pressure to have the money released for funding, the 
Administration said that the funds could not be released 
until Congress acted op the President's request! 

Two lawsuits were initiated to release the funds. The 
first was filed in January by the Native American Rights Fund 
on behalf of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, and the second was 
filed by four Indian lawyers on behalf of the Coalition of 
Indian-Controlled School Boards • ^ A judge in the U.S. District 
Court inl Washington, D.C. ordered the USOE to release and 
expend or obligate the funds for the lEA by June 30 # 1973? 
Funding for Fiscal 1973 

As a result of the lawsuits mentioned above, the money 
appropriated for F/Y 1973 was released and nearly 600 grants 
were awarded, totalling nearly $18 million. However, the 
future o'i the lEA is not yet secure. It came as a great shock 
to people concerned with' the lEA that the OE's budget for 
F/y 1974 did not request any funds for the lEA. OE testified 
during the budget hearings that the lEA was a duplication of 
servic^^ and that Indians were already eligible for $82 million 
worth of educational services from DHEW. 



^-.However, the bill is now t^ie law* of the land, and through 
it^ significant numbers of projects have been funded and are 
now in operation in its first year* * 
Analysis of the Indian Education Act 

The Indian Education Act (passed as Title IV of Public 
Law 92''-318, Educational Amendments of 1972) is intended to 
serve the educational iieeds of Indians The "act has three 
parts which cover three different kinds of grants and three 
different categories of applicants* Two othex parts, not 
concerned with grants, will be discussed later* 

Part A . 

Part A is intended to provide financial assistance to 
local LEA'S to develop and implement suppl^entary educational 
programs designed to meet the special educaticmal needs of 
Indian students. 

1* Defirfitions of terms: 

LEA = a board of education or other l^gal local school 

authority which administers public ecSucation in a 

%■ 

. township, reservation, or other distr:ict. If the 
district is on or near a i^servation,, it does not 
have to have the status of "LEA", 5r <can be one for 
less than three years, provided that la substantial 
number of Indian children are enrollexd* Public 
Education is taken to mean elementary* or secondary 
school but can also include children Ibeldw Grade OneV«^ 
*^if this accords with a state's laws. 
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2. Entitlement: An LEA must hive at least 10 Indian 

i 

children, or have at least j50% Indian childien 

enrolled. This requirement does not apply to 

Alaska, California, Oklahoma, or agencies on or 

in proximity tp an Indian reservation. 

To compute the amount of funds an LEA is entitled 

to, compute the amount of current expenditures 

if ' - , 

during the second fiscal year preceding the year 

the computation is being made for, of 'all the LEA's 
in that state. Divide this sum by the number of 
children (all school children) . This amount is 
considered the average per-pupil expenditure of the 
LEA. The LEA is entitled to this amount multiplied 
by the number of Indian children in the LEA. « 
In addition to the amounts authorized ta L.EA's, | 
5% of the total amount is, to be set aside for 
entitlement payments to .schools whicla are on or 
near reservations and which are not UEA's or have 
had LEA status for less than -three yaars . 
Example of entitlement under Part A, i.e., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico: • 

Average State Number of IndoLan Amount of 

Per Pupil X Students = Entitle- 

Expenditure Enrolled ment 

$732 per pupil - 1,819 Indian 

students $1,331,508 
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Projects and programs this money can be used for: 

a. Planning and taking other steps that Ifead t6 tha 
development -c^ programs specifically designed 

to meet the special educational needs oi Indian 
children, .This includes pilot projects to test ^ 
the effectiveness of any plans that are^ developed, 

b. Establishing, maintaining, and operating these 

kinds of programs that *erve the needs of Indian 

children. This may include, by special permission 

of the. U.S. Commissioner of Educatifon, minor 

remodeling of classrooms (i,e%, the building must 

be already completed and the money cannot be spent. 
V 

for repairs or maintenance; but mouey could be 
spent for the extension of utility lines) , and 
acquisition of necessary equipment. 
Assessing the special needs of Indian children: 
Iji designing a program which meets the special education 
needs -of the Indian children to be served, the LEA must 
consider incliiding activities that build upon and 
support the heritage, traditions and lifestyle of the 
commurtity being served,, in joint consultation with the 
Indian community and the parent committee (an important 
provision that will be more fully defined and discussed 
in point 6 below). In determining tho^e needs, con- 
sideration should be' given to instruct?ional or suppor- 
ive services, activities, and experiences . such as the 
following: ^ 

12 
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A. Instructional ^ 

(1) Arts (music, graphics, etc.) ""x^ 

(2) Lantouage arts, including speech therapy, 
s ^^aing and language instruction such as 

Ei^lish as a Second Language or'bilingual 

programs • * *^ 

* . * ■ 

.(3) Vocational and industrial arts 

(4) Math and natural ''science 

(5) Social science and humanities 

(6) Physical education 

(7) Cultural enrichment ^ 

B. Supportive / * » 

(1) Academic guidance, counseling and testing 

(2) Use of dormitory and recreation facilities 

(3) Food and clothing 

{4/ Medical and dental care 

(5) Psyc^ological or psychiatric testing 
and care 

(6) Social work services 

(7) ' Pupil transportation 

(8) Special services for /physically handicapped 
and mentally retarded children 

Conditions for having a grant approved: 

The grant can be made only to an LEA (with the 

exceptions where the status of LEA is not required 

as explained in sections 1 and 2 above) ; and application 

must be made by the LEA to the U.S. Coifnmissioner of 

Education. An application should include the following 

points: ^ 

. (n)]7 
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A, The applicant 'must administer or supervise the 

program or activities. 
B* The applicant must set forth a program that 
does Indeed address the special educational 
needs of Indian children, 

C. The applicant must provide effective procedures 
for at least an annual evaluation of the program. 

D. The applicant must indicate policies and procedures 
that ncike sure that any funds granted will be used 
as additional money for Indian education, and not 
to replace funds that the applicant would normally 
provide, 

£• The applicant must provide proper control over 

this r:.oney, for its disbursement and for accenting. 
F. The applicant must make an annual feport^tand 
other reports that the Commissioner ittay require 

i 

to determine how effective the funds have beenj^ * 
in improving the educational opportunities of^ 
Indians • 

6, Approval of application - further considerations: an 
application will be approved only ift 

A. It meets Cthe requirements above (5 .A, - FJ 

B. It provides that the program or project will use the 
best available talents, including people from the 
Indian community, and will substcurjtially increase 
the educational opportunities of Indian children in 
the area. 
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It has been developed in open consultation with 

Indian parents/ teachers, and, where applicable, * 
secondary school students. The development %f the 
application should include public hearings, so 
that all such ihterest groups^ can fully understand 
the program proposed and( can offer recommendations 
on it, ✓ 

It has been developed with the participation and 
ap^oval of a committee of: par^ts of children 
* participating in the program, teacher^s, arid, where 
applicable, secondary school students. ^^^^ the 
members of this committee shall be parents. The 
members of the committee shall be chosen by the * 
three groups just mentioned. They shall be A 
"selected by procedures appropriate to the Indiart 
community to be served", and the nximber should 6e 
proportionate to the number of children seafved 
(though the ^size of the group may not exceed ^40) . 
It includes procedures to ensure that the prpgram 
will be operated and evaluated 4a consultation 
with the parents of the children and representatives 
of the community ko be served, These procedures i 
should include: making documents; and records 
available tc^ the ccmmunity repres;^entatives and 
parents, establishing a clear roLe for these groups 



to play in assessing the needs and priorities, . 
giving them access to budget and financial -reports , 
and providing a formal^ mechanism for written 
approval of the project. 
Amounts of money involved: 

Total entitlement for the U.S. (if all eligible districts 
applied) is apflroximatery $198 million for F/Y 1973 (as 
based upon the allocation formula mentioned 'above) . The 
.authorized appropriation for F/Y 1973 was $168 million, 
bat the appropriation actually made, derived from a ^ 
portion of the $18 million finally appropriated, wa> 
$11.5 million for F/Y 1973.|? If the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year are not sufficient to pay in full 
the ar.ounts that all LEA's are eligible to receive, 
the r.axinum for each LEA shall be ratably reduced. 
If additional money becomes avc&4*le later in the 
fiscal year, the reduced amounts will be increased in 
the sar.e proportion that they were reduced. If no 
extra r.oney is found, the Commissioner will fix a 
date by which each LEA shall report to him on the 
amount of funds that it estimates it will spend from 
what has been granted. If some of this money is not 
going to be spent, it will be re-allocated to another 
LEA which needs the money. 

Additional caveats for the states and LEA's: 
A. The state or LEA must not consider the money it 
receives under this bill in determining its own 

0020 
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responsibility for suppoi^t of education. Such 
money must be ^regarded 'a^ additional fund?, ' 
The state or LEA must not' reduce the amount of 
thexr own contribution b^ more than 5% (except 
V under unusual circumstances) • 

Part B ' 



Special Programs and Projects to Improve Educational 
•Opportunities for Indian Children. This part of the law 
authorizes a series of broad grant programs for special projects 
and programs relevant to the. education of Indians. ^Priority 
is given to Indian tribes, organizations and institutions in 
^awarding grants under Part B, ' * . . ^ ' 

^ 1. Eligibility: 

A. Grants can be made to Indian tribes, organizations, 
and institutions (given priority as noted above) , 
state and Local Education Agencies, and federally- 

supported elementary and secondary Schools for 

/ 

Indians. *These grants can be used/for: 

(1) Planning, pilot and demonstration projects 

* which demonstrate the effectiveness of programs 
to improve the educational opportunities of 
\ Indian cpfiildren, including: 

• innovative programs related to the needs 
^ of educi^tionally deprived children 

^ - bilingual and bicultural programs 

- special health and nutrition services 
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- co-ordinating the operation of other 
federally-assisted programs which -may be 
used to help meet the Indian children's 
needs 

(2) Educational enrichment programs and services - 
services not available now in sufficient 
quantity or quality. Examples authorized 
under thi*s section include: 

- reme^al and compensatory instructionr, school 
health, physical education, psychological 
and other serviceis desijrned J:o encourage ^ 
Indian children to remain in school (or 
enter or re-enter school) 

- academic and vocational instruction 

; - instructional materials (e.g., library books, 
text books, audio-visual materials)* and 
equipment ^ ^ 

- comprehensive guidance, couriseling, testing 
services 

• special programs for the handicapped 

- preschool programs 

• bilingual and bicliltural educational programs 

- other services which meet the purpose of this 
section . * 

(3) Kew programs and centers "utilizing innovative 
educational approaches and methods, designed 
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to enrich programs of elementary and secondary 
education, 

B, Grants are authorized for institutions of higher 
learning, or LEA's or SEA's working with suc^i 
institutions to carry out projects to pirepate people 
to serve Indian children as teachers, teachers* 
aides, social workers, and to improve .the qualifi- 
cations of people already working in these positions 
Grants awarded under this section can be used for 
fellowships , institutes , symposia, workshops , 
conferences • Preference is given to the training 

of Indians in awarding grants under tlje provisions 
of this section. 

C. Grants and contracts may be awarded to pxiblic 
agencies and institutions, and Indiaan tribes, 
institutions and organizations to: 

(1) Disseminate information about various programs 
and resources which are available to Indian 
children. u 

(2) Evaluate the effectiveness of federally- 
assisted programs that Indian children may . 
participate in. 

Submitting applications: 

Applications need to include the following: 
A. A statement describing the activities for which 
funds are beincf sought . 
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B* Provision for' an evaluation of the ef fectivehess 

of the^project in achieving its- purpose. 

♦ ■ , 

C. In the case of the kind of project described in 
(2) / provision for the use of funds available 
under that section and coordination of other funds 
styailable to the applicai^t. This is to be sure 
that there is a- comprehensive program. - ' ^' 

*D. Also, in the case of (2), adequate provision for 

training the personriel participating in the project. 

Approval of j^applications : 

Applications submitted under the provisions of (1) or 
(2) can be approved only if the Commissioner- is satisfied 
that there has been adequate participation by the 
parents of the childifen to be served, and by tribal 
communities in planning and developing the project. 
There must also be similar participation in the operation 
and evaluation of the project. Furthermore,- applicants 
for Part B. funds must identify by name the members of 
the required Indian Parent Advisory* Committee*, which 
must consist of at least 50% actual Indian parents of 
the children to be served.' Priority will be given to* 
applications from Indian educational cKfencies , organiza- 
tions, and institutions/ 

* 

Amounts of money involved: 

r 

$25 million was authorized to be appropriated for 
F/y 1973. , 
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*$35 million for each of the next two f/Y's. 
*^ But ^ the actual authorization for F/V 1973 was 

, ' $5 million (out of the totil of $ir8 million) for 

I. 

Part B, . 

\ ■ V', * ■ ^ 

Part C . ^ . 

Special Pragrams Relating to Adult Education for Indians . 

Grants awarded under this section are designed to improve^ 
adult education for Indians. The definitioA of "adult" is kept 
deliberately flexible to include school drop-outs, who often , 
are quite young. VPreference is given to Iridxan tribes # 
institutions, and organizations in. awarding grants under this 
part of the Act. 

; 1. Eligibility and Program Purposes 

A. lea's/ sea's, Indian tribes, institutions, and ^ 
organizations may apply* for grants to support 
pLannipg and demonstration projects which plan 
for, test and show the effectiveness of programs 
for providing adult education for Indians . These 
kinds Qf projects may include: 

(1) Programs to improve^^ployment and educational 
opportunities for adult Indians . 

(2) (a) Programs to stimulate provision of basic 

J . literacy opportunities to all nonliterate 

Indian adults . 



I 

(b) Program^ to provide op>portunities for Indian 

adults to qualify for a hjLgh-school equivalency 
certificate in as short a time as possible. 
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(3) Programs to develdpr better techniques for 
achieving (a)^ and (b) above. 

(4) Survey and evaluation programs wh^ch define 
accurately the extent of the problems of 
illiteracy and lack of high school completion 
on Indian reservations, 

(5) Information on and evaluation of education 
programs offering opportunities to 'Indian ^ 
adults, 

B* Ptiblic institutions and agencies, and Indian tribes, 
institutions and organizations, are eligible for 
grants for projects which: -^'^ 
(1) Disseminate information about education programs, 
services and resources available to Indian 

gLdyltS, ♦ 



(2) Eva^/Luate the effectiveness of .^federally-assisted 



pro-ams that Indian adults may participate in. 
Submitting Applications: V^^^ 
Applications need to include the following: 
A* A statement describing the activities that assistance 
is sought for. 

B, Provision fpr evaluation of how effective the program 
is • 

Approval of applications: 

For any application to be approved, the Corjnissioner 
must be satisfied that there has been ^adequate partici- 
pation by the people who will be served and by tribal 



o 

conununities in Vanning and developing the proDect. 
There must be similar participation in the operation 
and evaluation of the project. In approving applica- 
tions under 1. A. (page 21), priority will be given 
to Indian education agencies, organizations and 
institutions . 
4. Amounts of money available: 

$5 million Has authorized to be appropriated for F/Y 1973. 
$8 million- for ^ach of the next two years. 
The actual appropriation for F/Y 1973 /s $3 million. 
Apart from these first three parts which deal with grants 
and eligibility, ?the law contains parts D and E. 

Part D provides' for the establishment of the Office of 
Indian Education within the Office of Education. ' This office, 
under the direction of a Deputy Commissioner of Indian Education, 
has the responsibility for administering the provisions of 
parts A, B and C. The Deputy Commissioner is appointed by the 
commissioner of Education, from a list of names submitted by 
the National Advisory Council for Indian Education. 

The National Advisory Council for Indian Education is also 
established under the requirements of Part D of the Act. The 
law stipulates that the National Council shall ' consist of 15 
persons who are Indians and Alaska Natives. It further stipulates 
that members of the Council shall be appointed by the President 
from lists supplied by Indian tribes and organizations and 
that such appointments shall represent "diverse geographic areas" 
of tt:^e nation. 
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the responsibilities of the National Council are to; 

1. Advise the Conunissioner about the administration and 
'funding of ani^ program that Indian children or adults ■ 
participate in and can benefit from, whether deriving 
from this law or any other. 

2. Review applications submitted under parts A, B and C 

of this law and make recommendations about approving 
them. 

Evaluate projects carried ouf under a^y Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare program which Indian ' 
.^^hildren or adults can benefit from, and disseminate 
the results of the evaluations. - 

4. Provide technical assistance to LEA's and Indian 
education agencies, institutions and organisations to 
assist them in improving the Education of Indian children. 

5. Assist the commissioner to develop criteria and regula- 
tions for administration and eva^aation of grants made 
to schools which are not formal fEA's (see section 1). 

6. submit an annual rep^ort to Congress, including any 
recommendations for^improving federal education programs 
for Indians . 

With respect to the functions descfibed in parts 2, 3 and 4 
above, the National ' Council is authorised to contract with any 
,publi, or private non-profit agency for assistance in carry.rg 



out those functions* 
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The Corrmissioner is to make funds available to the ^^ational 
Council so that it can carry out its functions. These funds come 
from the General Education Provisions Act. For this year (F/Y 1973) 
Congress appropriated $1 million to staff the Office of Indian 
Education and to provide operational funds for the National | 
Council. 

Part E (an amendment to Title V of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965) contains miscellaneous provisions. One such provision 
concerns teacher training for Indians. It states that not less 
than 5% of all funds Bade available under the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 shall be used for grants to universities and other 
non-profit agencies for the purpose of preparing people to serve ^ 
as teachers of Indian children attending school on reservations. 
Preference is given to the training of Indians. , 

Another provision states that a school operated by an 
Indian organization on or near a reservation can be considered 
as having the status of "LEA" if the Commissioner agrees. 

The final provision defines Indian: "For the' purposes of 
this- title, the term 'Indian' means any individual who (1) is 
a member of a tribe, band, or other organized group of Indians, 
including those tribes, bands, or groups terminated since 1940 
and those recognized now or in the future by the State in which 
they reside, or who is a descendant, in the first or second 
degree, of any such member, or (2) is considered by the Secretary 
pf the Interior to be an Indian for any purpose, or (3) is an 
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Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska Native, or (4) is deterfnined to 
be an Indian under regulations promulgated by the Commissioner, 
after consultation wifth the National 'Advisory Council for 
Indian Education, which regulations shall further define the 
term 'Indian'." 

The^ Advi sory Council; Purpose and Policy 
As stated in the analysis o| the Indian Education Act, 
the National Advisory Council fo| Indian Education was established 
under provisions of Part D of the Act, and was to consist of 
15 members who woujd be Indians and Alaska^tives, representing 
diverse geographic areas of the U.S. , appointed by the. President 
from lists Of nominees furnished by Indian tribes and organizations 

Among Indian groups and organizations consulted in 
selecting nominees for the new board were tribal councils. 
National Congress of American Indians (NCAI) , National Tribal 
Chairmen's Association (NTCA) , National, Indian Education 
Association (NIEA) , Coalition of Indian-Controlled ^ool 
Boards (CICSB) , Coalition of Eastern Native Americans (CENA) , 
Northwest Affiliates Tribes (NAT), California Indian Education 
Association (CIEA) , Alaska Federation of Natives (AFN) , 
United Southeastern Tribes, Inc. (USETj, and Navajo Education ' 
Association*^^ 

The members of the Advi/ory Council appointed by the 
President are: 



Sue Lallinang, Seneca 

Fred Smith, Seminole 
f i Amelia Ann Coleman, Choctaw 

li Boyce D» Timmons, Cherokee 

Ellen A. Allen, Kickapoo 

Clarence W. Skye, Sioux 

Will D. Antell, Chippewa 

K^irma W. Torklep, Lumbee 
^ • Geraldine Bobelu Simplicio, Zuni i 

Daniel Peaches, Navajo ^ ^ 

Patricia Ann McGee, YavapairEi:9fscott 

David Risling, Hoopa 

Theodore D. George , Clallam 

Genevieve D. Hooper, Yakima 

Joseph Upicksoun, Eskimo 

More information about the members can Ke found i^ the 
Educational Journal of the Institute for the Ejievelopment of 
Indian Law / Vol, I, #7, March 1973. ' j 

The Advisory Council has an unusual opportunity to repre- 
sent the voice of American Indian peoples in shaping the future 
directions for this important piece of jeducational legislation. 

One important function/of . the Advisory Council is to 
advise the Commissioner of Education regarding the^administration 
and implementation of the lEA^ including the planning and develop- 
ing 'of regulations and policies. The other responsibilities of 
the Council are: 

- To review , applications for assistance under any program 
in which Indians might participate under this Act. 

- To evaluate all HEW programs in which Indian children 
And adults participate and disseminate information on 

^them. 

- T,o provide technical assistance to local school districts, 
Indian educatipn agencies, tribes, and organizations. 

- To assist the Commissioner of Education in developing 
criteria and regulations for administration and evaluation 
of' grants under P.L. 874 "Aid t6 Federally Connected 
Children" . • 
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trabes, organizations anS indfviduaJr " 
The council for the first ti^e in «ashinot.„. „ c on 
2 ^"3. .t that ti. it re.ie„e. p„pose. . .J^Z. 

and began to develop plans fn. . ■ nations 

^"^""^"^^ 

. ; The U.S. o«ice Of Education ,„so'h, originally became ' 

-volved in Indian education when Conaress so„e 

" ,soine years aoo. of^w 

" "sponsibility for ad„inist;ring Natl4 » • ' 
Alkska TK . ■ American schools in 

A .a hat involvement heca^ ..eater with enact..nt of 
^ T le X Of th. sie.entary and Secondary Bduca.ion Act, Title 
Of the Higher Education Act, and other ed„ea-ticnal leg s- 
.on^setting aside specific percentages of .,p..riatio s 
tor Indian education. 

The Indian Education Act of lo 70 ^ . 

Of Education directly into 1 

education. ^ '"'""^ ""^^ --^o- 

This Act mandates the PQt-;,Ki • u 

^^^^^^shment within the Office of 
Education of an nff< ^ ^-^^ce of 

Office Of Indian Education with Burea. status 
The Act directs ^ ■ status. 
Co™- • <^o™"-oner of Education u. na„e a Deputy 

Co^issioner of Indian Education to head the new offic. of 

indxan Education, it furt-hor- ^^ 

j-t rurther directs the Comm-r«.„- 
the Deputy from a list , Commissioner to name 

a list Of nominees submitted by the National 
avisory council, .he Deputy Commissioner win .old a Crade IS 1 
"ting, the highest for federal general schedule e.ploy.es. ' 
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With Bureau status,. the Office should have high visibility 
within USOE. 

^ As of this writing, a Deputy Commissioner of Indian 
Education has not yet been named, although a numbl\ of ' 
nominees have been submitted to the Commissioner- of Education 
for consideration. 

Because it was not certain that the Act would receive 
funding during fiscal 1973, there y^as delay, in the development 
of the Office of Indian Education. There were, however, 
extensive meetings of Office of Education stiff regarding 
the nature and structure of the new USOE agency. At issue 
was Whether the Office should be structured in much the same 
way as other OE bureaus ,. with divisions and branches; whether 
only the requirements of the law should be observed through 
tlie establishment of a minimum structure, and whether or not 
the program should operate through the regional offices of 
HEW, as is the case with several other USOE* programs . * 
Various, possibilities regarding the organization ofl the 
Office of Indian Education were thoroughly examined throughout 
the developmental period of the program. While there were 
differences regarding structure, there was general agreement 
.regarding function. The problem was solved temporarily when , 
after meetings with the Office of Management and Budget, the 
Commissioner of Education opted for a structure consistent 
with the minimum requirements of the law. 
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With the release of appropriated funds as late as May, 
1973, €h6 newly appointed staff assigned to implement the 
Act by the Council worked long and hai;0 with. Council members. 
^ to commit funds before the end of fiscal 1973, on June 30. 
On rather short n.otiqe, it was necessary to inform state 'and 
local LEA'S, as well as interested Indian groups across the 
nation, of the available funds and of the required procedures 
for applying and qualifying. "Back home" ia the Office of 
Indian Education, administrative procedures for organizing 
and reviewing applications had to be establisiied. Fi'nally, 
fiscal mechanisms for the disbursement of funds had to be 
set up. Thanks to dedicated work on the part of many, the 
Office of Indian Education was able to announce on August 3 
. that all money had been committed and that grants totalling 
$17 million had been awarded to local school districts and 
Indian organizations. 

The Office of Indian Education is still in transition, 
^vrhile a more complete structure at the start may have been 
desirable, the decision to hold off has significant positive 
aspects* Most important is the organization of the National 
Advisory Council which will now be able to make recommendations " 
carrying important weight in the development of a structure 
consistent with program and Indian community needs. 

The important element in this situation is that an Office 
was established in conformity with law, and that its establishment 
permitted the law to be ijmplemented before fiscal 1973 ended. 
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Witji the Office now functional, ^hanges will almost certainly 
be made to reflect program responsibilities assigned by the 
Act • 

Funding Initial Grants 

. The aim Of holding hearings, wri.ting legislati^on , passing 

■* * ■■ . 
it into law, a'ppropriating funds, establishing a bureau, 

and soliciting proposals - the aim of all these steps begins 

to be reaiized only when go^-an^ts are funded ancl local projects 

start td address the needs which led to the legislation in 

the first place. While too early to assess the impact of 

the Indian^ Education Act, an indication can be given of the^ 

scope and variety of grants funded/in F/Y 1973^ * 

•For Part A of the Act, nearly $11 million was committed, 

alloting funds on a formula basis to 436 LEA*s an 31 states, 

serving some 135,000 enrolled Indian children • Grants ranged 

in size from $1,500 to more than $1.6 million {to 165 Oklahoma 

schools serving nearly 26,000 Indian children ajnd youth). 

Ten Indian-controlled schoo;}:s on or nea^ reservations received 

grants totaling $574,000 und?r that section of the Act which 

requires a five per cent set^aside of Part A funds for this 

purpose. * 

\ Under Part B of the Act, $5 million was awarded to 

Indian tribes and organizations for special projects in 

bilingual and bicultural education, compensatory education, 

cultural enrichment, drop-out prevention, vocational education 

curriculum development, research, and innovativre education 
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activities, A total of 378 applications for Part B funding 
jt were received, with 51 selected for funding. Special project 
'grants ranged ^in size from $2,460 (for improvement of communic- 
ation, academic achievement, and counseling at the Umatilla 
School District 2-R in Oregon), to $300,000 to strengthen 
Navajo education at the Navajo Division of Education in Arizona. 

The remaining half --million dollars was awarded for ten 
proje<:ts under Part C of the Act to improve educational * 
oppor^tufiities for adult Indians, All grants went to Indian 
organizations for such j^^iirposes as high school diplona 
preparation,"* communicatiorxj^ill improvement and career 
development. 

The Long-Run Promise of the Act 

The Indian Education Act is an infant, born under conditions 

of difficult labor and hazardous^ birth. Nearly unfunded in the 

^ first year of its legal life, it has been nourished minimally, 

and very nearly too late to survive,^ But it has survived, and 

is now in action across the land. While strengthening its hand 

during its first steps, Indians must also begin to plan for its 

future, so that the long-run promise of the Act can be realized^ 

Entitlemen t Unde r the Act \ 

it ' ^ ~ 

The $18 million released for spending in 1973 is but a 

small portion of the amount of money potentially available under 

the «aw. With special reference to Part A - grants to LEA's - 

the money which any one LEA can apply for is based upon two 

factors: (1) the nunber of Indian children of school age in 

the district; and (2) the average per pupil expenditures {for 
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all pupils) in the state of the apjfe'irtg LEA. Concerning the 
first factor, it is estimated that~\here are a total of 
300,000 Indian children of school age in the. United 

States. The second factor - per pupil expenditures - varies 
strikingly from state to state. When appropriate calculations 
are made on a state-by-state basis, and then totalled, the 
entitlem ent for Part A alone (in F/Y 1973) is approximately 
$198 million - about 18 times the amount actually being spent 
this year I 

* 

As already noted, grants made under Part A of the Act are 
"formula" grants - that is, grants which go to local education 
agencies (LEA's) in accordance with a formula based upon the 
number^f enrolled Indian children. Such grants, however, ^ 
are npt n^ade automatically. Local education agencies must 
apply to the Commissioner of Education for funding and must 
meet requirements described earlier. 

Qualified LEA's, those with at least 10 Indian children 
or at least 50% Indian children enrolled, may be entitled to 
Part A funds, with these qualifications waived in i^laska, 
California, and Oklahoma, and for LEA's on or neaj: Indian 
reservations. There is no stated funding authorization as 
such for Part A, but the formula spelled out in the legislation 
sets the upper limits of any appropriation Congress may legislate 

In computing the entitlement of any LEA - its allotment 
under the Act - it is first necessary to obtain the total 
expenditures of all 'agencies in its state for the second fiscal 
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year prior to. that in which the given LEAv qualifies for a 
grant. The totalA^ate education expenditure then is 'divided 
by the total enrollment 0% pupils in public schools within 
• the state. The result is considered the average per-pupil 
; expenditure of the LfiS" applying for funding lander the Act. 
, The entitlement is, then, the average per-puptal expenditure 
in -the state multiplied by t;^e number of . IndiLan children 
enrolled by the LEA. Thus, if the average pejar-pupil expenditure, 
for the state were $750 and the LEA had 20 Iiudian pupils, ita ■ 
entitlement would be $15,000, provided that P^rt A of the Act 
were fully funded . 

Should Part A nc^ be fuHy fmded, the mmximun entitlement 
to which a local education 4?ency is entitled: is reduced 
accordingly. Should additional funds become available later 
because^. of Congressional action during a given fiscal year, 
because of their release by the Office of Management and Budget, 
or for other reason, entitlements are increased in the same 
proportion as t^ey were reduced earlier. If tlhere is no 
additional r^oney, the Commissioner must fix^ a date by which 
each LEA shall report the amount of its grant that it expects 
to spend. Should it be determined that a graimt will not be 
fully expended, the Commissioner must allocate the anticipated 
unspent funds to another LEA in need of furth^fer funding. 

For Part B of^he^Act, the total authorization for F/Y 1973 
was $25 million, and the authorization for F/Y 1974 and F/Y 1975 
is $35 million in each ye^r/ For Part C, the authorization for 
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. \F/Yyl973 was $5 million, and that f or -F/Y 1974 and F/Y 1975 

• * 

is $8 million for eacjfh year. 

An authorization is only too clearly far different from 
|an actual appropriation. It is, actually, a "hunting license" 
.that sets an up;pert,|limit on'^ the amount of money that Congress 
can appropriate for a given program under law. Traditionally, 
-iw, in the field of education. Congress appropriates only about 
• on^-third of a total authorization after the first year, 
usually the staj:t-up perio^, of a new program. * 

But in the case of the Indian Education Xct, the Congres- 
sional appropfriation, even in the first year of the program 
when appropriations are usually high, was only about seven 
per cent of the permissible authorization • It appropriated 
one-fifth of the authorization for special and innovative 
projects (Part B) , and ten per cent of the authorization for 
adult education projects (Part C) . 
^ In spite of these modest levels of funding, the Act was 

supported by Native American arganizations because of its 
promise for new generations of Ii>dian children and because 
it will provdide new opportunities for responsible action for 
adults of the present generation. 

The appointment of the National Advisory Council offers 
to Native Americans an opportunity to help to determine how 
the education of their children shall be structured* It 
represents a first step toward broader participation by Indians 
in education at all levels* It means recognition of the^need 
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for biculturai/bilingual education for Indian children, and 
represents belated recognition by the nation of the worth 
of Indian culture and values. 

Under Part E of the Act, the Commissioner must now set 
aside five per cent of certain Educational Development 
Professions Act appropriations to train teachers of children 
living Oh reservations. Preference in this training is given 
to; Indians and offers such teachers an added opportunity to 
become involved in the education of their brothers for parti- 
cipation in a modern world while retaining its proud herita9e. 

OespAte limited funding, the Indian Education Act already 
is bringing gireater educational opportunity to thousands of 
Indian children. Hundreds of compensatory and enrichment 
programs now exist where none previously existed. And, because 
of the Act, parent and tribal participation W increasing its 
significance in the education of the young. 

Examination of the special projects funded under Part B 
of the Act indicates new departures and new stress upon, the 
development of more relevant curricula, emphasis upon bilingual/ 
bicultural education, parent involvement, day care, motivation, 
school government and other movements towards.^ relevance in 
Jtndian education. Progtams funded under Part C also show 

important new initiatives resulting from adult education grants 
under tJ^e Act. " . 

The gap between $11' million - the amount spent on Part A 
in F/Y 1973 - and $168 million - the total entitlement under a 
fully funded Act - is a large one. However, it is worth trying 
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to close. The fact that all of the $11.5 million was 
successfully applied for on very short notice as the 
school year drew to a close in the summer of 1973, suggests 
that the interest of Indian groups and associated LEA's 
could easily be mobilized on a far. larger scale. The 
critical factor # then, is the appropriation for the bill 
in the succeeding fiscal years, i The entitlement under 
Part A - though it may seem large - is merely asking that 
any Indian child entitle a school district to an additional 
amount of money equal to that spent on the "average child" 
in that district. Seen in this light, the struggle for 
full entitlement seems worth the unified efforts of the 
pan-Indian cornmunity. 

Outlook for Fiscal 19 74 
The ^account presented of the difficult steps involved 
in the passage, funding authorization, and appropriation 
for the Indian Education Act makes it clear that a definite 
statement concerning the outlook for the next fiscal year 
is impossible • But plans Can be described, and -key issues 
noted* 
Funding 

The Act itself is now a public law. The critical 
issue is the level of funding whjLsh may be anticipated 
from year to year. On October 5, 19 73, the President 
signed the authorization for a total of $40 million for 
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fiscal the second year of the Indian Education Act. 

This represents an increase^.of $22 million o r funding for 
the first year, which was $18 million. This bill allocates- 
$25 million to Part A, $12 million to Part B, and $3 million 
to Part C. 

$1*8 million has been requested In the HEW appropriations 
bill for operation of the Offipe of Indian Education because 
the $40 million Interior Appropriations Committee budget did 
not contain funding for salaries and expenses. If the HEW 
request were to be vetoed, no money would i^at available for 
the operation of the Office of Indian Educatiol^, 
Program Direction and Priorities 

New program directions and priorities are likely to be 
influenced by findings resulting from Evaluations of initial 
projects funded in fiscal 1973*, as well as with the recommend- 
etions of the Advisory Council* Some program directions for 
Part A currently receiving emphasis and discussion are: 
increased parent and community involvement; early childhood 
education; family-based education; health and nutrition; 
cultural reinforcement; language^ reading, and computing skills 
and assessment of the special needs of Indian children ♦ For 
Part B, a sense of priority exists in the fields of compensatory 
M ^l&ucation; bilingual and bicultural education; parent^based 
edrly childhood education; teacher training, counseling and 
child guidance. Since Part B projects are "special", and not 
confined to local educational agencies, ^we may expect to see 
priority given to projects with a national emphasis, to tribal 



projects, to the development of cultural and resource center^, 
and to projects dealing with the dde^ity of urtanizetf'indians. 
Issues to be Resolved * 

~" ,1 

Among issues yet to be resolved afie whether the Act shall 
be administered entirely from Washington, D,C., or whether its 
administration shall be regionalized. This problem is' expected 
to be given serious consideration by the National Advisory * 
Council. Involved is whether or not Indian participation- will 
be promoted through centralized direction from Washington 
wi^h Council input, or whether regional adm^ftistration w|AlN 
bring the program closer to the community to be served. ' 

The very role of the Council is yet to' be clarified and 
its functions ^will probably be brought into clearer perspective 
during th* coming year. The worth of the Act may wkll depend 
upon the stature that the Council is able to command! The Act 
clearly intends that the Council shall have an active role in 
the development, implementation and interpretation of policy 
and program. Reports, recommendations and evaluations of the , 
Council are intended to have important weiglnt. The "issue of 
Council authority and responsibility may well be determined 
during the initial period of the program. 
- • Communication between the local' Indian community^, ail d the 
Council may well become an overriding issue. Grievances 
arising between India^ parents and students and local education 
agencie^, are almost certain to etnerge. Meams must be found 
to permit the parent or gtudfent to , voice' these grievances 
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through an established procedure. Unless the Indian ^:ommunity 
is assured that its Voice commands respect in the administration 
of local programs r ilt wjll again turn away as before because 
of fals^ promises ma|de in the past. 

Educational' issues yet t6 be resolved and almo^ certain 
to arise during fis&al 1974 include the use ^f ^ Englijsh versus 
the student's nati^^e tongue as the language of instruction; 
the development df relevant curriculum; the^' develo|3ment of 
special. materials responsive* tb Indian values, culture, hist5(ry 
and contributions; use of mothers in early childhood programs;, 
use of Indian paraprofessionals ; use of tribal elders, artists 
and artisans to demonstrate skills and to provide cultural 
continuity; developmenx of vocational and business^ skills . 

Almost certain to move to the forefront is the issue of 

the federal schools. That such schools will continue to have 

a role see^s almost certain, at least until such tipie as 

their future in Indian Education can be determined. The 

issue here is the responsiveness of such schools to the needs 

f, 

of Indian children who have nowhere else to turn/ Here, * 

again, the Council will be calKfd upon to provide leadership, 

' . "* * . 

particularly in promoting community involvement m the 

governance and operation oJ^^tftese institutions. 
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The Native America n Po pulation 

Estimates cf the number of American Indians at 
. e^arly points in history are difficult to fix reliably. 
Working with available figures, J. Nixon Hadley,^^ * 
estimates that something under a ini(lion American Indians/ 
inhabited the land which is now the United States, at the 
time of the final European settlers. Warfare, disease^ 
deprivation of lands, and cultural. dislocation at the hands 
of the expanding nation, reduced this numbfer to nearly 20% 
of this value in the last half q/ the 19th jrentury. 

At the turh of the century, when Indian population 
was at its lowest ebb, the people were also at their most 
decimated and demoralized, due to the combined impact of 
war, disease, and famine. (The massacrt at' Wounded Knee 
occurred on December 29,' 1890.) Then, "Sometime between 
1900 and 1910, a rapid decrease in Indian population 
levelled off and a steady riTse set in."-^^ 

The increase in the Indian population which began 
in the first decade of the present century continued steadily, 

ajid by 1950 had reachfed a value variously estimal^^d as 

/ 

between 400^,000 and 570,000. Siijce that time, decreases 
in the^ death rate and increases in the birth rate have 
resulted in a steady and continuing increase in the* Indian ' 
popyti^tion. . • 

Indians therefore are not 'Ivanishing" . However, 
the Indian population is estimated, there are at least 'as 
many in the United States today as at the time of the final 
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white European conjlacts. A strict definition which counts 

only .people l/vi^ traditionally, in well-defined places, 

^n get the estibate as low as three quarters of a millioj 

But other estfmates run much higher. 

^ Official estimates of the total iTndian and 

Alaska Native population have risen steadily in recent years, 

roughly paralleling total United States population growth. 

Indian and United States 

► Alaska Native Total Resident % 




458,800 164,308,000 .278 

49 8,1.00 179,323,175 .278"" 

536,500' 193,818,000 .277 

561,100 199,861,000 .281 

* * Thus, the estimated Indiaiu-and Alaska Native population 

has hovered just under three tenths of a per cent of the total 
United States population, growing apace as the total has grown. 

According to the 1970 United States Census, there 
are about 827,000 citizens who identify themselves- as American 
Indians and Alaska Natives (Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts) . Other 
estimates run as low as 655,000, probably reflecting an under- 
estimation of Indians who have migrated away from the reservations 
mostly to urban places. - -• 

- ^ More than half of the contemporary U.S. Indian 
populatjfion maintains a "unique" relationship with the Federal 
governn(ent, routed in a complex network of 'treaties, reservations 
and special Federal laws. Between 1778 and 1871, nearly 400 
treaties were negotiated between Indian tribes and the'u.S. 
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' • • 13-1 ■ • 

Federal government Thes% treaties affect some 422^00(| 

American Indians belonging to more than 250 tribes; in 

addition^ some 53^000 Alaska Natives^ living in- 300 Alaska 

villages, ^^ive special Federal relationships. Thus, the 

total number of ^'Federal Indians and Alaska Natives is ^bout 

475,000, living in 24 states, primarily west of the\ 

Mississippi (and Alaska), on or adjacent to Federal/ Indian 

Reservations* or in identifiable Indian or Alaska Native 

communxties* * * • 

The Indians hot included in the Federally defined 
population) are to be found in two major groups r (a) Indians 
in eastern and southern st^ates whose tribdl relations are 
with the states rather than with the Federal government; 
and (b) Indians who have left the reservation life for other 
settings, mostly urban; this latter grcwjtp has increased 
significantly since World War II, and- substantial Indian 
populations now. exist in cities such as Los Angeles, Seattle 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and Denver. This group is harder to 
count accurately, but numbers at least 350,000. 
' ' The total Indian population of oyer 827,000 belongs 

to 481 recognized tribes •''^^ 
Language^ of Native Americans 

There are some 300 recognizably separate American 

Indian languages and dialects in some use today, falling 
. ^ . , 15 

into SIX great language groups. i* 

Paralleling such linguistic diversity is a corres- 
ponding tribal diversity, so that the common term "Indian" - 
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besides beXAg imposed as the result of an outsider's mistake - 
is not only disliked by. many Indians - who prefer tribal 
names - but is culturally quite misleading. 

Of these many languages, only 40%, or 120 languages, 
have more than lOO speakers, and .in many of these, the remain- 
ing speakers are of advanced age, so that some of the diversity 
will inevitably disappear. -Jhere remaiA, howeVer, about 45 
languages with 1,000 or mofe Speakers, and reasonable prospects 
for continuing stability. ^6 . -.^^ 

f " / 

Of these 45 languages, the following eight hav4 

^10,000 or more speakers and togeth^ account for important 

linguistic communities with more than a quarter of a million 

members - perhaps a third of the contemporary Indian population: 

Tkbal Language Number of Speakers 



f 



Navajo*** 9(B,000 • 

Eskimo (Inupik)' 506,000 V 

ODibwa . 45^000 

Teton (Lakota) 13,000 
Eskimo (10Eipik) 13,500 - 



Cherokee 



10,000 



Western Apache ' lO.OOO 

Many of these languages have a .practical orthography, 
available reading material, considerable Indian literacy * 
(a minimal estimate is that ilightly over half those of 
school agl Indians retain the use of ,the mother tongue) ,^ 
^ a t^hnical grcrmmar,' and in some cases dictiaiaries . 

, • * ' ' 
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Participation in the Economy 

A bleak picture concerning the economic situation 
of American Indians is given by simply citing the usual 
statistical indices: The average yearly income for Indians 
was $1,500 in' 1968, For Indians on reservations, the 1971 

^^^per capita income was $1,115, A more recent estimate for 
all Indians of $2,000 per family is still among the lowest 
in the United States (in contrast to a median of over $9,000 
for the ^United States as a whole) • The unemployment rate on 
reservations as of March 1972 was 40%, with '19% employed in 
temporary or seasonal jobs,^ Other estimates have put the 
overall unemployment rate at 45%. * about ten times the 

* national average. Figures for substandard Rousing vary 
froitf 40% to 90%, ^ 
Health and Longevity of American Indians 17 

"The health status of Indians and Alaska Natives • 
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still lags 20-25 years behind that of the general populat^n 
of the United States," 

The meaning of this sentence is* spelled out more 
clearly in the paragraphs below. We do not. present tl^ 
partTiculars of regional and tribal variations, which may be 
ver;^ great, but merely point up the overall severity of Indian 
and Alaska Native health, its seriousness as a barrier to full- 
scale educational, social, and*economic participation, and, 
abpve all, the urgency and possibility of reversing these trends 
^hrough system'atic* application of methods long ava^^lable to 
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Other Americans. Among these methods, education of children 
and adults alike must play a role, together with the* develop- 
ment of more effective health delivery system^. The effort 
to extend medical benefits cannot succeed without increased 
awareness of the need to seek and use such benefits, including 
prevertt.ive measures in areas of health, diet, child care, 
innoculation programs, and other measures to increase health 
and longevity for Indian and Alaska Native peoples. 

The U.S. Public Health Service, through its Indian 
Health ccnponent, provides health services to a. population 
of over 400,000 Ar.erician Indians and Alaska Natives. The 
service has responsibilities in 24, states (excluded areas 
are the northeast, most of the middle* west, most cf the 
south, and Texas) . The Indian population in this area (1968) 
was about 560,000. The difference in the above figures 
(about 150,000) is due to of f --reserXration Indians • The 
total (560,000) "is' estimated to represent nearly 90% of 
all Indians and Alaska Natives in the country." The data 
reported below are based upon studies of this population of 
more than half a million Indians and Alaska Natives, carried 
out by analysts in the U.S. Pioblic Health Service. 
Birth Rate / 

For the last ten years, about 2J(,000 Indian* and 
Alaska Native children were born every yea^- This is a rate 

of about 38 live births for each 1,00^ population - a rate 

♦ *■ 

significantly hiaher than that of the U.S. population as a 
whole, which is around 20 per thousand. (Tlie overall rate 
for the U.S. declined from a high of 25 per thousand in 1957 
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to 17.5 ^pejr^thousand in 1968; whereas the Indian and Alaska 

Native birth rates have not shown this systematic decline*) 

Thus in 1968 the Indian and Alaska Native birth rate was 

more than twic^ as high as that for the total United States. 

Infant Mortality 

The infant death rate (under one year) for Indian 

and Alaska NatiVfe^^ populations is significantly higher than 

for the nation as a whole. This contrast is serious even 

though it has improved considerably over the last decade or 

two. In 1955, the rate was 62.5 deaths (in#the first year) 

for every 1,000 live births; one out of every sixteen Indian 

and Alaska Native children *orri alive did not survive the 

first year of life! By 1967, this figure had declined to 32.2 

infant deaths per thousand, so that only 1 out of 31 infants 

I 

r failed to survive the first year. Despijte such a trend, a 

significant gap remains between this death rate and the U.S. 
average of 22.4 per thousand (for 1967), or only one in 45. 

The difference in infant death rates (between Indians 
. and the rest of the population) is not to be found in the 
first day of life, in the first week, or in the first three 
weeks. Rather, it lies in the remainder of the first year, 
in the period from three weeks to 11 months^ where - even in 
1967 - the death rate was ^nearly three times that of the U.S. 
population. 

This distinction suggests that Indian children are ^ 
borr^ with equipment for survival about as good as anyone else. 
It is the later events which follow the i^mmediate neonatal 
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crises Which account , for the aifferenc. Theseevents.it 
shoula .oilcw, are open to the heneficiaX intervention o, 
health ana educational p..o,.a.s. The chief cau.es of aeath 
rn this postneonatal period ,28 aays to 11 months) are- 

respiratory aiseases, digestive aiseases .r.- ■ . ' 

wiseases^ acciaents, and 

infective and paracrif.,-^ 

paras. t.c diseases, m ail these categories 

Indxan-Alaskan death rahPQ a>*^ 

atn rates are from two to five times that 

of the U.S. population. 
^- , Indian and Alaska Native .others- also die in child- 

7 . bxrth to a greater degree than U.S. .other, as a whole - 

about twice as often when compared to all u , » 
. . f =u lo aj.1 U.S. motners, and 

about three ti.,es as often as white ..others. 
Adult Caus es of Deat- h 

" ^ ^ 

If we examine the. leading causes of death after 
,Wcy. we fina a few - aiseases of the heart, ^ag„.„ 
neoplasms ,the ..cancers",, and vascular lesions affecting 
-the central nervous system - for which the death rates for 
Indians and Alaska Nativ^ are significantly lo^ 
the general population. Thus, in 'certain important health 
«eas, the Indian-Alaskan, once he survives infancy, is hardy. 

But in other areas the Indian is extremely vulnerable, 
and .s subject to death rates far in e.iess of the general 

.population. Take, in order of numerical seriousness, these 

causes of death^ are: 

^^HHiamsUncluding all" varieties' of traffic accidents 
railway accidents, water transport accidents. ..f.ro and 
explosions, and others): 
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responsible for^O% of Indian-Alaska Native deaths, 

and nearly four times the rate in the U.S. -population 

* 

with evidence of increase. in rate, 
Ir^fluonza and Pneumonia (excluding the newborn) : 

re^onsible for ^fbout 7% of Indian-Alaska Native 
deaths, and about two and a half times the rate 
in the U,S, population, with evidence of decreases ♦ 
Cirrhosj^s of the Liver ; 

responsible for more than 4% of fndian-Alaska Native 
deaths, and four and a half times #the rate in the 
U.S. population, with evidence of an increase in 
seriousness over time,. 
Gastroenteric Diseases : 

responsible for 2% to 4% of Indian-Alaska Native 
deaths, and about three and a half times the rate 
in -the U^S. population, with evidence of decline. 
Homicide ; 

responsible for about 2% of Indian-Alaska Native 

deaths, and nearly three and a half times the rate 

in the U.S. population. ^ 
Diabetes Mellicus : 

?:esponsibp.e for about 2% of Indian-Alaska Native 

deaths, and more than twice the rate in the U»S. 

population, probably increasing . 
Tuberculosis (all forms) : 

responsible for from 2% to 6% of Indian-Alaska Native 
*^aths (figures fluctuate from year to year and there 



. some evidence of a decline), and eight times 

t|e rate in the U.S. po|5ulation. 
Suicide: 

responsible for from 1% to 2% of Indian-Alaska 
Native deaths, and twice the rate in the U.S. 
population. ' . 

The significance of this list may be stated as 
fojlowsi .It does not include all Important causes of death. 
. Heart disease and the "cancers", although 'significant causes 
of death among Indians and -Alaska Natives, ^re relatively 
less frequent than, in the population as a whole; one reason 
for this difference may be simply proportionately fewer Indians 
and Alaska Natives reach the high ages where these diseases 
^' take their heaviest toll. The list contains those sources of 
death for which the rates for the Indian-Alaska Native 
population ex^ the rates for the population as a whole. 
The table shows this ratio of excess to range from two to eight 
times. Thus we have listed "distinctively Indian-Alaska 
Native" problems. The significance of this list is that 
these, problenis are susceptible to particular approaches 
designed to reduce th^ir impact by reducing their incidence 
and prevalence in the Indian-Alaska Native population. 
Communicable Diseases 

Diseases, even if not deadly, may lead to other kinds 
of pain, darage, and impairment. Indian and Alaska Native 
populations are particularly susceptible to several conur^unicabl. 
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<liseases which occur u , 

^^"i^ at much lower rai-*:>s in 

population. Chief ' general 

C^^ef among these diseases are- a,^,-' 

Can inflammation of 2ta^is_nedia 

^ion Of the middle ear r,>-^^ • 

, *^nicn afflicted 9 nut- 

Indian and Alaska v.f • ^ ^''^''i' 

4^f^^' -i-y68; gastroenteric ^ 

♦afflicted 6 out ^, Sd£2£eritis, which 

ou- every loO; st»-ep 
<and iiifluenaa, ^ach of u- "-""--^^^--^^il^^throat , gneu^onia, 

— ' ^acn of which afflict^ri ^ 

iOO. Rates for t> . "^^cted 3 or 4 out of everv 

" t-'ese serious diseases have no. - . 
recent years, a^d fnr . declined in 

^~^^^-^^^^-2l_£hem - otitic. *r, ^• 
throat - ha-T^ , otitis media and streo 

to better re^c^i.aT^ increases .ay be 

^.^^ ^ing 5nd increased usp 

v-»cxx:is media uii +.k 

^ n r , cur a t i ^ 
surgery, and rehahj,,>-^. restorative 
^-laoiUtation, led to such • • 

congressional funds were annr ^ '^^^^^^ 

Wropriated in lQ7n # 
^eaia program, ad^in-.t.. , w ^"^^^^ 
. ^n'i^an Health Service ?0 

*3 -tn nany infectious diseases 1 
«Utxc.nship fetvee..., otit« .e. ■ " ^ 

ccnditxci- - " "'P-^rished Uvino'- 

""^^'^ ''-«in9. inadeouate san-, 
sut-sean,.., ,,,,, ^ - — ^-iUtie.. 

«seases. Fif,, , '"'""^"""'i- infectious 

Of the cases of „e„^, 
among Alaska Ha-i-^e , , ""-ntal retardation 

-ut. '^^'^'-^ ^-i- -^-.e fro. 

Diseases suffered in inr 
« greatest ri.x t.-.ct.t- '""f'^cy. The population 

^ cxitis media r-h.M i 
the diseas. ...... . . . ^ «-der two, but 

--^>^ing at older children ...^h . 
seventy. Scarred a.d o.. , '^^th alr.ost equal 

pau.tured eardruxns rr^.^itin. r 

--ujting frcn the 
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disease may impair hearing by school age; when combined - 
with the problem of learning a new language in school, the 
social and educational consequences multiply in seriousness. 

If 

Age Composition and Life Expectancy 

Most causes of death among the Indian and Alaska 
Native population take their coll at relatively young ages. 
Of all such deaths (fror. all causes combined) in 1967, 14% 
were infant deaths, the median age was about 50 years, and 
only one-third were at age 65 or over. ccmtrast, of all 

deaths in the U.S. (for the same year), only 4.3% were 
infant deaths, and the median age at deatia was 70 years. 
(The corresponding measure - life expectaacy at birth - is 
about 63-64 years for Indian and Alaska Natives, and 70 years 
for the U.S. as a whole.) The contrast was quite recently 
even starker: In 1955, 25% of all deaths were in the first 
year, the median age at death was 38 years, and only 27% 
survived to 65 or older. Despite a steady trend towards 
longer life expectancy, age-specific death ra.tes for Indians 
and Alaska Natives are at least 1.5 times as high as for the 
U.S. population in each ace bracket until 55 years old, and 
in many instances much higher. Between the ages of 15 to 44 
yeairfe, Indian and Alaska Native death rates range 3-4 tim.fes 
as high as the average U.S. counterpart. 
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Historical B ackground of In dian 

United States policy toward the"lndians can be 
• traced through unnu^erable treaties, laws, judiciardecisions, 
and administrative regulations. Many of these contradict ■ ' 
each other, mirroring the changing attitudes of the white 
settlers and their government toward the original Americans 
Many others say one thing but Ure interpreted i« another 
way, or not carried out at all. if all laws had followed 
the Philosophy Of the early Northwest Ordinance, passed in 
1787 (before th^ Constitution), relations b^.ween two different 
civilizations might have. had a happie/'history: 

lil ?nS?L'sr*?hfii'L^S\"d^'"^^^ 

taken from=;hem'"Jhou?'t?2L^':^sen'i"'a^ii 

rrZr/.^'i/'&,tT "?«'v/?h"Jrn';vers'hau\'e 

authorized S"oJg?es- bn? ^"l" ^^"^^^ 

and humanity^shaU time '""""l^^ " justice ' . 

preserving peace and friendship with them." 

The third Article of the Constitution empowered 
Congress to "regulate co^erce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes." Thus 
began a long and complex relationship between the newly 
established Federal government, and the Native Americans 
With Whom it was to deal in a complex and tortured manner 
for 200 years - and more - thereafter.. 

. The Bureau of Indian Affairs was originally set up 
under the Department of u-ar. Khen th. Departnent of the 
^.terior was set up i„ 1349, Indian affairs were placed under ' 
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its aegis. Because the Bureau "sometimes became the uneasy 
and unhappy buffer between Indians and the U.S. Army" (Answers 
to questions about- American Indians. Bureau ot Indian AffMrs 
pa»^hlet, Washington, D.C., 1965, p.7), "it was decided in 1862 
to designate the Indian tribes as 'wards' of the Indian Bureau 
rather than let the.n be considered simply as -enemies, over 
«hose fate the Army would have jurisdiction to make decisions 
unfortunately, and without ever reafly having had legal 
sanction, the term 'ward- took ;„ administrative connotations 
by Which .the Bureau exercised incredible coWrol over the 
lives and property of individuals, much as a guardian would 
act for r.i.-,or and even hopelessly retarded children. "22 

^ Bya842 there were 37 Indian schools operated by the 
Federal Government. The SIA says today that in the early 
and middle parts of the 1800-s, the purpose of education was 
to "civilize" and Christianize the Indians." 
-t^cilitate this process of forced acculturation, and to remove 
yoy Indians from the "undesirable" home environment, most 
Indians at that time were educated in boarding school^ 
operated by the BIA, on and off reservations. The firs\ 
Federal bearding scool was established on the Yakima . 
Reservation in Washington state in 1860. According to 
present-day evaluations, the education was spectacularly 
unsuccessful. The few Indians *o did complete this kind 
of "education" usually abandoned their tribal group. The 
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great majority of Indians did not, in fact, accept the 
education and there was little impact resulting from' education.24 
The eventual impact of these developments upon 
- Indian education may be sensed by contrasting the alternative 
path whiclTlriHan natioAs might have taken had a reasonable 
autonomy prevailed. . \ ^x,^. 

-"The Cherokee i;ation became an outstanding case, 
establishing its own School System, operating a 

V" national newspaper, and spreading literacy more 

widely among its people than the neighboring white 

states did among theirs. Within a short time, a 

sprinkling of Cherokee were college graduates, so 

that it and related Indian nations of the south 

were known as 'civilized tribes.' Had they or 

other tribes, then deceptive to formal learning, 

been given even another generation in Khich to 

a.bsorb, diffuse, and integrate Western knowledge \ 

4 in.to their cultures, the results might have b^en \ 

surprising. But the lawless and violent frontier,. / 
^^ith^ts hordes greedj^ for land, advanced too 
swiffly. Perhaps, also, the very learning of the / 
/ Cherokee was too gentdemanly for the don test. ' // 

They might have been better off if th^r young 'V 
men had learned the baser arts of metallurgy and 
chemistry, the manufacture of guns and gunpowder; 
instead, they learned how to argue and win a case 
before the United States Supreme Court and then o 
found their cause lost when President Jackson 
ignored the decree protecting their national 
rights." 

25 

Boarding schools for Indians were made -compulsory 
by the BIA in 1887, then expanded over the subsequent years 
(until 1913). Today, there are 53 servifi^x^rhe Navajo Nation 
alone. 

Since the 1890 's, the public school education of 
many Indian students has received partial Federal subsidy. 
Since Indian Reservation lands were not taxable, State 
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Departments of Public Instruction could not raise funds to 

support instruction in the traditional way, and turrtfed to 

Federal aid. Although fiends for such use came from various 

sources, the greatest, ^mpetus to Federal support for Indian 

education came from the Johnson O'Walley Act. * (Act of 

April 16, 1934, 48 Stat. 596.) This Act was amended in 1936 

'to clarify and broaden its provisions, and specifically 

provided that the Secretary pf the Interior could enter 

into contracts with Stiates, Counties, and other political 
V 

subdivisions, as well as with State universities, for the 
provision of educational and other services to Indians* 

The General Allotn^nt Act of 1887 {scmetime^^called 
the Dawes Act) was an attempt to break up tribes and merge 
individual Indians into the general societ^^. The Act 
authorized the President to distrit^ute tribal land to 
individual members of the tribe in parcels of a certain 
Oipmber of acres; these were allotments. The theory behind 
t^e Act was that an Indian who owned his own land would 
somehow automatically become a farmer\or livestock operator. * 
The effort to incla the Indians in the cast of the white 
settlers failed. But while the attempt v;as going on, education 

•V 

of Indian youth followed in the same pattern. The Federal 

government assured greater responsibility for the education 

i' 

of Indians. By 1881 the number of Federal Indian schools 

^^^^ ^ 

had increased to 106. The curriculum in Indian schools 
emphasized farming, and homcmaking, English, and the three R's. 



It was commonly forbidden for Indian students to speak 
their native language. Not surprisingly, this kincjl of 
education was no more successful than that carried out 
under earlier policies. The average level of education . 
on reservations rose only one or two grade levels, and 
most Indians who did complete the education that was 
available subsequently left the reservation. 

Thus the fate of Indian education became closely 
tied to Federal government policies in their entirety. 

The Indian Remand program, the reservation system^ 
and the allotment of Indian lands "in severalty" combined 
to weaken the power and integrity of the independent tribes, 
disorganizing and impoverishing ways of life, afid creating 
pressures for "involuntary assimilation." Indlian adults 
were regarded as incompetent to operate schoo*ls (among many 
other things) , and at the ^ame time as sources of lore and 
tradition which were harmf|l to Indian childrem. During 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, children were 
kxdnapped from their homes, to be placed in severe boarding 
schools . 

Conflict, brutality, ' and repression iLn the 
"reservation culture" has led, according to Mursray Wax, to: 
"A conservative turn toward the past; stressimg memories 
of ancient glories, skeptical of current reform^ especially 
if whites and their administrative agencies are involved in 
any way. " 
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Around the turn of thej century, a number of 

F,iederai provisions began to Sttempt a more humane policy • 

I * 

tiowards American Indians, At least a nominal attempt was 

being made to fulfill a few provisions of treaties made in 

■» 

the 18th and 19th centuries. But so far, the educational 

provisions of the treaties were being ignored by tiie 

government, in spite of the fact that, (in the words of 

Willard W, Eeatty) "the United States Governflient is 

obligated to prQvide education for it$ Indian citizens by 

virtue of almost every treaty which it\t:onsummated with 

the Indian tribes since colonial times /^'^^ 

By 1928, the need for an articulated Federal 

policy toward Indian education was expressed in the "Merriam 
29 

Report," ^ v;hich emphasized the need for across the boardh 
education at all age levels, and exposed the low quality of 
BIA personnel - especially its field administrators. 

The result of a massive survey of Indian education, 
this report exposed rhc worst features of the education of 
Indians at that time: old-fashioned teaching methods, staff 
cruelties towards Indians, primitive housing fo^- students, 
forced student labor during part of the school day.^^ Merriam 
disagreed with the forcec^ acculturation philosophy of his* 
time and instead recommended an r^cculturation program based 
on understanding the Indian point of vicv;, recognizing the 
positive features of Indian econonic, social^ religious and 

I 

ethical concepts, and seeking to build onithe basic character 
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Of the Indian; rather than destroy it. ' The Merr^aro Report, 

together with a widely publjici^ed report resulting from a 

survey of conditions amo^g the Indians, conducted by the 

senate Committee on Indian A.ffiirs from 1928 to 1944, led 

the next reversal of Government policy regarding the 

' • / 
Indians . ^ 

z^ion /ct 



T^e Indian Reorganiz^ion /ct (IRA) of 19 34 reversed 
thLdauid policy of the Allotmejit Act and also revoked the 
policy of attempting to stainp-But everything that was Indian. 
Al^, the Great Depression, which had begun in 1929, accelerated 
tl^e development of social welfare programs for everyone, and 
gen attitucte of social responsibility was evident. The 
passage of the Johnson O'Malley Act in 1934 was important for 
the future of Indian education. This Act authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into contracts with States 
and political subdivisions of States to spend money appropriated 
by Congress for education, medical and agricultural assistance, 
and social welfare for Indians living in that state. The 

tiresence of Tederal money acted as an inducement for public 

■ ' . u . 34 

schODlwS to accept more Indian students into their systems. 

This ha's resulted in 'some states with large Indian populations 

having no federal schools at the present time. All the 

children atten<f public school in California, Idaho, Michigan, 

35 

Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. 

In 1953, the passage of the House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 reversed most of the policies of the Indian 
Reorganization Act. The purpose of the resolution was to free 
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, Indians* from Federal control, end or "terminate" their 

' relationship as wards of the Federal government, ahd make 

thera subject to the same laws and entitled to the same 

4>rivi leges i^s *all other Americans This attitude carried 

over into the field of, education as well; increased numbers 

of Indians were placed in public schools. Some Federal 

bearding schools were converted into other facilities, ahd 

other)^ were closed. A BIA pamphlet states that since 1953 
i\ 

V the nui^er of Federal Indian schools has be§n reduced from 

324 to \99. ^Taylor -Jays that the BIA. still operates 233 \ 
schools 1^6 states and that four states (Alaska, Arizc^, 

New Mexicd^and South Dakota) accotant for 188 of these 

7 ' \ 

schools. \ 

during the period of 1953 to 1960, the BIA strongly 
^ pushed programs that would lea^ to self-sufficiency of Indians: 
universal education of all Indian children and • emphasis -©n 
education in public schools wherever possible. During the 
I Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, social legislation 
' resulted in expanded services to Indians and non-Indians. 
Among these acts were the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act; the Education Professions Development Act; tl^e 
Vocational Education Act; the Higher Eiducatibn Act; the 
Economic Opportunity Act, Under the terms of this last Act, 
passed in 1964, Indians were asked* for the first time to propose 
and work out plans for programs they wished to have on their 
reservations . 

Also during the 1960 's the BIA developed a program 
that provided for contracting by the Indians of any comiaunity 
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SO that they could operate their school if they wakted to take 

over the responsibility from the BIA.^^ Taylor notes that 

this was a BIA-initiated idea and was approached^ cautiously 

by the Indian community . By 1971 five schools ^ere operated 

in this way, serving over 750 students. By opek^ting \he 

schools themselves, Indians bypassed State and local public 

school systems and received funding that was Federal or a 

• combination of Federal and private, During the decade of 

the 60 's and into the 70 's, growing nationa-l awareness of 

Indian problems has been seen. Indians are increasingly 

involved in their own education and an effort is being made 

to overcome the historical educational disadvantages that the 

Indian people, have faced. By using to best ad^j^antage the 

various economic resourres that are ^vail^ablje under the 

several pieces of legislation' mentioned above, pTus the 

independence of planning and action that is mow available 

under the lEA discussed belov^, Indian people will be 

increasingly reponsible for providing the kirud of education 

that they themselves desire ♦ 

But today, it is still true that "The crucial problerr 

in the education of American Indian childrek is the general 

relationship between the white society and the Indian people. 

This relationship frequently demeans Indians,, destroys their 

self-respect and self-ccn|f idence , develops or encourages apathy 

and a sense of alientatiJn from the educatiorial process, and 

deprives them of an opportunity to develop tho ability and 

experience to control their own affairs throtcgh participation in 

42 

efforts of local gove'rnment." 



Indian Participation in the Educational System * 

Half the American Indian population is 17 years 
old or younger. {In contrast, the median age for the U.S. 
population as a whole is 28 years.) Thus, the importance 
of the educational process • central for any social, national, 
or cultural group - is pivotal for the American Indian: the 
nature and quality of the educational experience is reaching 
half of the people in this group alive at any one time. 
Through control of the nature and quality of education, an 
opening offers itself for control of the future of life for 
all American Indian people. 

If the current annual birth rate of about 20,000 
Indians each year had been stable over the last generation, 
and if the very high death rate did not take a heavy toll 
in each year of life, then there would be 1? times 20,000, 
or about 340,000 Indians, of an age between infancy and 17 
years old. If we narrow attention to the population receiving 
formal schooling from grade one to grade twelve, tJjjErfi^the 
number based upon this estimate would be^ 240, 000. 

In fact^ however, the death rate takes a serious 
toll in this age group, and the number of Indians born yearly 
has been increasing from somfewhat lower valines. The chief 
available estimates of the number of school age children 
defined as Indian vary, increasing as they become more recent. 
Official 1968 estimates, which may be low , placed the school 
age population at that time at over 150,000, distributed 
as follows: 

()()B6 



Indian and Alaska Native Population of School Aac' f l968> 43 
■' (6 to 18, years) 

In public schools • - 86,827 

In Federal schools 46,154 
In mission schools 8,713 
Not in school 7,757 
Unknown 2,663 
Total 152,114 
More recent estimates are higher.. One of these - 
reported in the 1970 White House Conference on Children - 
places the number of Indian children enrolled in school at 
177,464.'*^ More recently, estimates made by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs put the figure for the 1972-1973 school year 
at 197,000.^5 Q^^.^^ ^^^.^ ^.^^^^ ^^^^^^^ reported 

a total of 211,974 public school Indian pupils {fall 1970) .^^ 

National Center for Educational Statistics lists 
226,000 enrolled in elementary-secondary schools in the 
tfjjited States in the fall of 1970.^'' 

The number of children "not i^ school" has been 
/ estimated to be as high as 16,000, in about half the cases 
due to a lack of school facilities which can serve these 
children. , 

Retention and Drop-out Rates 

Even if the higher estimate of children not in 
school is taken as correct, 90% of Indian children of school 
age are at least attending school, in contrast to only lo\ 
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-60vyears ago. These rates of participation represent an 
improvement over the situation 20 years ago, when, for 
example, less than half of school age Navajo children were 
in school. (Thus, among the adult Indian population, a high 
percentage have much less schooling than their children will 

. have.) 

But to enter school is not to stay there, and ,| 
to stay there^ is not to learri or grow there. Data on dropoLt 
rates show that about 50% of the Indian .population fails to 
complete all twelve grades of school (thoug-h some estinwites 
suggest a recent improvement in this figure).'*^ The dropout 
rate takes its toll at each grade level, but peaks in 
intensity in the high school years, where the confrontations 
faced by the young adolescent intensify, and the Indian 
dropout rate rises to 60%.^° 

Data on college attendance develop the stark picturfe 
even further: Only 1% to 4% (again, estimates vary, w.th the 
more recent ones higher) of the American Indians who enter 
first grade finish college - as opposed to about 20% of the 
U.S. population at large (1968-69 figure) 

The nunber of ':^^nerican Indians in college - though 
small - has increased rapidly. Less than 20O Indians wore in 
college in 1950. Yet by 1959 more than 4,300 were attending 
colleges and universities. 

Havichurst estimates that about 18,000 Indians reach 
age 18 in a given. year, and that about 17% are entering college 



as opposed to 38 1 of all 1}*S* youth of the same age* Of these, 

about 4% will graduate, compared with 22% of the U*S. population* 

And by 1970, the National Center for Educational Statistics 

lists a total of 29,269 full time Indian students m colleqe 

in 19 70, with 1,608 of these in graduate school 

The cuMuiative impact of such attrition rates is 

expressed in the average for number of years of scnool 

completed: In a peric-d wh^re the U.S. population has seen 

an increase fron about ten to about twelve years for this 

ai^eraqe, the figure for American Indians is a little over 

8 yeai's* Recent investigation has shown the inedian level 

of adults on the Navajo Reservation - whose population of 

120,000 is the largest single concentration of Indians in 

55 

the U*S* to be 5.3 years of school ccDpleted* 

Recent studies shov; an increasing propcrtic^n of 
Indian yc-uth attteendmg and graduating from high school. 
Studies carried out xn 1968^^ sho^^ed that about 55* of 
Indian yc-uth v;ho had been eighth graders in 1962 had 
gradrua^ed irowi high school* Of course,^ this figure ignores 
the drc'p-out rate t^rior to reaching the eighth, grace, and 
it is still much iOi^^:0'r than the corresponding figure of 73'i 
fO't white students. Bat 'it is an improvement. 

Participation statistics, in surrmiary, shc^.^ a gradual 
iucr'*:^ase in attOKdanco and **h!':4dinq pc^'^^^er** of Indians i 
schoiois^ but still at levels rnarkedK" bctiiid the overall 
popula t i O'Tii * Ou t t un'J"_ r s t a iv-J t lie !'no a ''i i nq o f s uoh ■j^^umma r%* 
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figures, it is necessary to look in more detail at the quality 
of education for the American Indian. 
The Quality of Education 

Until recently, Americans with unexamined faith in 
the educational process have assumed that schooling offered 
a compensating and equalizing mechanism v^hich permitted 
members of any and all social groups to develop the skills 
4nd achieve the values held important by each group. Any 
failure to derive maximum benefit from sch6o\^ing was evidence 
of a defect on the part of those who did not reap all the 
benefits of schooling. This view ha^ by no means disappeared - 
it is deep in our assumptions and is stridently expressed 
(often from respectable sources) precisely when minorities 
mount an articulate struggle for self -development . 

But gradually a more complete, complex, and human 
picture has begun to develop, with increasing numbers of 
Americans gr<jsping and sharing a view of educational realities 
which a few - Indians among them - have known more privately 
for a long time . 

Bluntly stated, this view recognizes that if there 
is a "mismatch", misunderstanding, or conflict between the 
teachers and the taught, then the ekperience of schooling can 
fail to provide the skills and growth which it should, and 
dan even intensify the problems of its pupils in important 
ways. The details of the educational process which are 
illuminated by this understanding go far in explaining the 
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sober statistics cited in the previous section, and are of 
central importance to the American Indian today as he shapes 
the future of his young. 
Achievemejit Measures 

Twenty years ago, a nationwide testing programyx/' 

carried on by the BIA (1951-54) showed Indian school children 

57 

to be belcw national norms after the fourth grade. And the 
findings of this early study have recently been corroborated 
through the study of another national sample. 

The ncv; famous Coleman Report of 3^966 {Equality 
of Educational Opportunity)^^ stuA.ed such ac{fievement 
meai^ares as reading comprehension, mathematics, verbal ability, 
non-verbal ability, and general information, in a large 
national sample of 6th, 9th and 12th grades. "^The results 
established that the American Indian (like other minority 
grovlps studied) scores significantly lower at every grade 
level than does the average white pupil. Further, the degree 
of lag was greater at the 12th grade than the first, which 
means that Indian children lose ground the longer they stay 
in school . Khen converted to grade Jevels, the degree of 
lac sho\m by American Indians in the 12th grade is grater 
than three school years in verbal skills, reading, and math 
scores. And this result is based on those whisj^ave stayed 
in school; if the many who have dropped but before reaching 
the 12th grade had been included in the sample^ the results 
would no doubt be even more__^erious. Thus, v?hatcvcr initial 
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disadvantage Indian ^children bring with thera is net cverccme^ 

but rather amplified , by this school experietice; At each 

grade level ^studied, further analysis has shown that verbal 

ability scores correlate strongly with socia-economic status 
59 

■'^^ of parents • Those few Indian children of vel^-educated and 

wealthy parents held their own ix) school quite well; it is 

the numerous /Children of less well-educated parents, with low 

incomes, that the schqfOls are not serving. 

The sar,e report also documents the importance of a 

pupil's sense of "control over his own destiny" in predicting 

his achieverent level: where one is high, so is the other. 

On a question as:sessing "self --concept" Indian pxipils showed 

the highest percentage answering "below average" to the 

question "How bright do you think you are?** This and other 

indicators sho;ced Indian pupils in the 12th (grade to have 

the lowest self -concept of all mihority group»s test^ed. 

The Coier.arT study documents onr a naitional scale 

^^^^^hat a large nurJ^er of other studies have fomnd. Other 

studies, however, add important detail to the picture. 

Special Prcbler.s of Indian Education 

A number of measures suggestive of the educational 

needs and problems of American Indians v;ere rrepcrted in 

Chapter V ("Arericin Indian Pupils") of the 1:970 Survey ^ r 

6 0 

of Comprehensive Education, The study i^ biased upon a 
national sample of over 23,000 American Indiain children who 
were in the second, fourth and sixth grades i.n 1968-69 • 
The schools studied were in the five in^jor re:gicn$ of the 
U.S., (V^est, Southwest, Midwest, South, Nortlheast) with^, the 



relative nuriDcrs of Indian children in each region roughly 
colLnensurate with the Indian populations in the regions. 
The schools enployed in the sample were all participants in 
"Title I" programs (Title I of the Eleinentary and Secondary 
Act of 1965, which supports remedial and compensatory programs 
with Federal funds) • The major findings follow: 

Educational background of parents is relatively low . 
Thirty-six per cent of the parents did not continue beyond 
grade school, and 53% have less than a completed high school 
education. About 15% of the parents completed high school, 
and 8% obtained sone education beyond high school, with 2% 
completing college. 

Reported parental incomes and occupational J ,g^l is 
^ correspondingly low^ . About 63% of families report incomes not 
exceeding $6,000; only 9% report incomes over $9,000. 
Income--per-fanily*inember is under $2,000 in 83% of the cases. 
Over half the v;agG-earners are employed in unskilled or semi- 
skilled categories. About 14% of the heads of households 
were unemployed, and about 15% were on welfare. 

Reading belov; grade level is a serious problenu 
Teachers report that 38% of second and fourth graders, and 
34% of 6th graders, are reading below grade lev^l* The pro-- 
portion of Indian children reading "above** grade level declines 
from 24% in the second grade, to 17% in the fourth qrade, to 
13% in the sixth grade. The proportion of children vnth 
special needs in reading ranges betv.^een 40V: and 50% at all 
grade level 5; studied. V. 
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Mathematics development is also a proble m^ Th^ 
proportion of Indian children with special needs in irtathciimatics 
rises from 32% in the second grade, to 41% in the fourth , 
grade ^ to 46% in the sixth grade* 

Special needs in language development increase - 
throughout the grades , P6r language, the per cent with 
critical needs rises from 31% (second grade) to 37% (fourth 
grada) to 46% (sixth grade) • 

1/ Health* problems and counseling needs also increase . 

For health needs, the incidence of critical tieeds rises from 
14% in the second grade to 20% in the fourth and sixth grades. 
Counseling needs rise from 4% (second grade) to 8% (fourth 
grade) to 25% (sixth grade) • 

Teacher-parent interaction is low . Nearly 40% 
of the cases had no teacher-parent contact regarding pupil 
progress, and nearly 70% no contact regarding behavior. Of 
the contacts which did occur, the overv;helming majority 
occurred only once , 

Absenteeism is a problem . Over 50% of the pupils 

were absent to a "median" or "high" extent, i Of these, 22.5% 

j 

were classified as "high", j 

Teachers' expectations reveal the grcvth of limited 
horizons for Indian children . The findings here are complex, 
but can perhaps be brought out through a contrast. On the 
one hand, as Indian children go from second to fourth to sixth 
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grade r their teachers expect an increasing proportion of 

those who have ^tayed in school until that grade to complete 

\ 

high school. Second grade teachers expect about 36% of Indian 
children to complete hjigh. school; ^fourth grade teachers expect 
just over 40% to compi|Lete high school; and sixth grade 
teachers expect nearly two-thirds of their pupils to ccr'.plete 
high school. Further, their estimates of ttoe attitudes and 
the abilities of their Indian pupils are' abdxut on a par with 
each other. When the san.c teachers are aske^d whether the 
same pupils will enter college, however, a striking contrast 
arises: Their predictions becCnie increasingly negati\*e. 
Second grade teachers think that 43% of their Indian pupils 
have the ability to enter .college , but that lonly 15% have 
the required attitudes. And by the sixth grrade, teachers 
regard only 22% as having the ability, and oinly 8% as having 
the needed attitudes. Thus, estimates of th.e likelihood of 
entering college decline even as the chances: of finishing 
high school seem to increase, and the discrepancy between 
attitude and ability becones pessimistically* sHar^. 

There are almost no Indian teachers in the schools 
serving Indian children . The percentage of American Indian 
children in schools with any AirArican Indian; teachers was 
0.32%I This strikingly 4ow figure arises dvue to the presence 
of 74 pupils in the Southv;est and West, amon-g the 2 3,353 
pupils studied, who had an Ar.erican Indian t'eacheri 
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apparignt academic backwardness Of youn, . 
>.P°n «e .e o, .ea.„i„, scaUs .,.iri„, .ea„-e/. ^ 
^^Mch favor the ^.orityVhite culture 

reports <ir:;:"°"" " 

^ - -.^a,e, t.e a^ . IrT; '''''' 

101 5 - -,i„H., Its -sample o, l,,oo 
•^yj-.:) - slightly superibir to i-h^ 
Children." suchdat °^ '° '"^ °f "hite 

Of XndXan cH U -e native .bUUies 

xnaxan children cbv<:>r -kk^^ < 

- -at tHe sourcet tJ^r " — 

Of th^-problem lies elsewhere 

Another ,tudy carries the analysis fudthe,. 

a»Ployxn, a battery, of nonverbal tests (th'e r ' 

Performance Test, thi ^"'"^ 

'•est), this study found an averaae in = 
over inn ,„ "verage IQ score of 

100 xn a san,ple of Indian children fro. • 
but When a ver^^al te.. 

veri>al test requiring reading ability w.. , 
(the Kuhln^an-Anderson) th. ' employed 

?r ^^'"^ children showed an aver-„ 

IQ score of 82 ^ . average 

-"."a,e devel,p:ent """^ - 

^Pment m the dominant culture 

b'^ii peer and parent r-ni*-,, 

together with the negative dehnitions ■ ' 

^^xxnirions imposed hv u 
and other representatives of th. . 

Of the wider world. The ti.in„ of 
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- Indian academic achievefnafe" problems has been called the 

/ ^ 
"cross-over" phenomenon^ Some Indian groups studied keep 

pace in academic development up to the sixth grade, then 

suddenly "cross over" and fall behind the norms at the 

seventh grade, becoming severely behind by thef eighth grade 

Accompanying this change are feelings of rejection, depression 

( 

anxiety, and withdrawal. This is the age at \^hich students 
begin to loosen the|r ties with the sec^ity of home and 
school, and look outward to adulthood in the larger world. 
Discontinuity and lack of support to help bridge these steps - 
ideally from home, school, and peers together - will lead 
to the kind of disruption reported by BrySe. 

^ The intertwining of language isolation with 

cultural isolation has also been documented, in studies 
which show the educational achievement of American Indians 
to be relatively more retarded if the preschool language 
was an Indian dialect, or if the percentage of the pupil's 
friends who are Indians is high.^^ 

An Indian child entering an Anglo school who speaks 
only his native tongue (any one of 54 specific language 
groupings in America North "of Mexico) , speaks a tongue with 
no cognates or common linguistic roots with English (unlike 
the Spanish-speaking child) , to say nothing of the distinctive 
conceptual and value system which the poorly trained Anglo 
teacher does not know how to build upon. 
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Although progress in the/early grades is strongly 
affected by language backqrouncj^r^n later grades - during 
and after the time of the "cross--over effect" - the socic-- 
economic level of the parents becomes a major variable, 

For all children - even the mos^ fortunate H the 
^ transition from home to school is a crisis. That crisis is 

eased by a continuity of language, dress , customs, expectations; 
by evidence of parental support and fjith, free traffic in 
and out of the school, and evidence that parents* voices 
on their children's behalf get a hearing ii> this strange and 
wider world • Where that continuity is lacking, the transition 
to school can disrupt the growth of a child to a degree for 

which the educational offerings of the school cannot co^ensate, 

* 6 7 

Havighurst, in an analysis of "minority subcultures", 

discusses the effects upon classroom behavior of the pattern 

of "cooperation and mutual support within an extended family 

and to a lesser degree within a tribal community", seen ifi at 

least some Indian groups. For example, "The children do not 

tolerate a show of superior knowledge* Often a teacher cannot 

find any pupil who will volunteer an answer to a question 

that several of them know* In oral reading, the x^hole class 

tends to read together in audible whispers, so that the child 

who is supposed to be reciting can simply wait when he comes 

to a difficult word until he hears it said by his classmates 

Important research has been begun, and must be 

continued, on t^ie intellectual strengths, as well as the 

weaknesses, o^cUlturally different gioups. The Anglo teacher 
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who measures only an Indian child *s deficits in English and 
remains ignorant^ of his skills in a native language will drav/ 
a damaging conclusion about the child's ability, and will 
also bypass a signif icant^option in designing a curriculum - 
for example, a bilingual curriculum - which would capitalize 
upon valuable skills which the child brings with hin to the 
school situation. 

A similar case can be made with respect to intellect 
or cognitive* abilj^ties which are not as clearly labelled as 
"another language". Studies at the University of Alaska^^ 
(Kleinfeia 1973) have shown that Eskimos, whose average 
"performance on v:estern in^telligence and achievenenc tests 
is far lower" than that of their Western age-nates/ shew 
superior scores cn tests of figural detail, visual discrimin- 
ation, figural awareness, memory for geometrical forms, i 
comprehension of rotated figures, and related tests. Such 
results can be internreted as due to the demands of the 
Arctic hunting environm.erit , the richness in Eskino grammar 
of prefixes and suffixes specifying shape and location, the 
socialization and training of children, genetic selection, 
or a combination of all these factors. Efforts to adapt 
instructional methods or to supplement traditional instruction 
to capitalize and build upon such specific intellectual 
strengths are worth serious attention. So far few Indian 
children have encountered a curriculum which assessed their 
positive strengths and built upon these strengths. 



The situation of Indian children i§ paradoxical, 
in that Indians characteristically show great love for their 
children. "The Plains Indians, for example, expressed 
astonishment that^settlers struck their children and seer.^ 
to value their horses better. Yet many of today's Indian 
children grow up in great neglect, since the breakdown in 
traditional values in the face of social disorganization 
weakens the ability to give traditional care. 

"Living on a reservation that is far removed frcn 
the mainstream of American life, the Indian is often torn 
between a dfesire to remain on the reservation, preserving 
his tribal culture despite limited economic opportunity, 
and a desire to break away for a dhance at greater econonic 
benefits in an alien environment."^"^ 

Thus, an^lndian parent may keep his child out oJ " 
school until he is seven or 6ight years old. -Once in school, 
given such an initial disadvantage-, the child may becG~e a 
truant, rather than express his need - in an alien vorld - 
to go to the bathroom. As he becomes a teenag-er, and the 
second crisis of leaving school for the world *eco;pes real, ^ 
the cross-over effect sets in, and he feels- "weak inside 
and pcverless " . ' 

As Havighurst points out, "the factors which depress 
school achievement are xroniplex. School achievement of every 
child depends on tlie combinatiqn of influenees in the ?ch:ol, 
the family ,^ and the local community. v;hcn one of "th.^se talis 
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short, the other two are seldom able to make up for it." ''^ 
For the J^ir.erican Indian, the problem stated by Havighurst 
may be speciallr intense, in that his tribal background may 
offer a powerful and living sense of human values which * 
those in his school world know little about ar serve only 
as a subject for sympathy or even scorn. As one writer has 
put it: 

i . • 

"An-.ong American Indians generally, tribal structural 
characteristics and value-, serve to set their members against 
the norms which prevail in the dominant cultilre. Tightlv 
integrated institutions, a pervasive religious order stressina 
particularism, a deep-rooted belief system emphasizing 
subjugation to nature, and an extended' family structure, 
dx'rect'-the individual's orientation and commit him to the 
fate of his group." 

Thus: "Estranged from his family, confronted with 
an alien culture and unable to talk^to hi^ teachers", the 
Indian's academic performance is predictably poor."'''^ 
One analysis states the case as 'follov;s: 
"Our observations suggest that the country Indian 
is not so much pulled out of high school by his conservative 
elders is ejected or rejected by the authorities and by 

a*high school social system that favors the more advantaged 
and more cautious students. "^^ 

Thus, the Indian youth, on the -verge of rnaturity, is 
tempted to conform to the threat that no will "backolide" and 
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"go Lack to the blanket". And although he will have feelings 
of failure, he v;ill also know with some aceuracy that he is 
turning his back upon a system which has no place for sonie 
iii^portant values he has been taught to cherish. As pointed 
our by Wax and v:ax, "While we participants in Western civil-^ 
ization tend to define education and the motive for attendina 
school in terns of individualistic success, it inay be useful 
to remember that most other peoples have defined . and still 
define educataon in quite other terms: the religious cearch 
for divine truth, the political and nationalistic strivitngs 
to develop an indigenous elite, the identification with a 

revolutionary or nationalistic movement. "^^ 

t' 

The challenge presented by the Indian Education Acl 

of 1972 was well stated years ago in the Meriar* report: 

"Everything in the Incian life and surroundings vill have to 

tie into the educational program in a manner new selc^'om 
77 

observed." 

Priorities in Educational Program Planning 

The sketch of American Indian education given in 
the previous section suggests seriouj problems at ail levels 
of schooling, and connections between these prcciems with 
wider forces outside the riarroiv world of the school. At the 
same time, especia^lly due to the youth of the Indian population 
and the great numbers - over 150,000 and perhaps as r.any as 
225,000 - of school age. education must rcr.ain a k^y point 
for the modern IrMian to address the quality of life fcr hiniscll 
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and his Children, what c-udelinpc .rp fh. 

-^^^ there to help ensure 

that a genuine entp-rino - . 

-r.ng ,.,.,g,, ean ^^e ir.ade in the closed 

and often I'icious circle- r.f r--K^n 

xrcie c.l problems, to help ensure that 

e-neti^y and fend'-, a*-,^ nr-f v ■ • 

-issxpated xn wasteful plans and 
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"In attempting to provide useful oointer- ^ 
. , , --iu. pointers on program 

1- ««ava.ence concexn.n, educatxon has deep hi: tor, -a- 
roots. For Ir.dia.is, th«. r.r-.,-h , « - 

"•^ ci: tjrra^i education u-ere 
successively thrust uro^n tfter v- ^ - - ■ ' 
*• ' 'Missionaries who saw then 

g!S sa'vages m need of hf:.,^.^ . , 

hei..g ..^ved, by emssaries of the ;-;ar 

e..p..,d.„, nat.on ..-hi^h ,,,3 aestroyxn, the.r 

culture ariei d^t:; ri^n' nc-r ^-h^n. ^ 

^neir lands, by agents of an 

-■^ ^^uti tr\ xng to trans ^om r^^- 

xc^n^.crn the Indian znto a snail 

-n. s..all ianacivner v;as yielding 
to iRechanised agriculturp -f,, ^■ 

^ i^uituie, functionaries m a rer^otel-^ 

controlled and ncTi-re^oone ■ k 

re.pons..e bureau v.ho felt that the anoo 

r.;"'"^" Children .as served by destroying their fa.ii;... 

^^^^^^ ^ "termination- policy .hich sought 
a wholesale di^-e^^c^i r>n t . 

-e.sion of Indians away from reservation Uf., 

.. te.chers xU-equxpped culturally or techn.v.M,. 

tc. deal „Uh ind.an children in ordinary public s^h..!. "i^"' 

- thus inev. table that the Indian question the motives of ^ 

t^ose ...ho educate, and c-.en ..here actives pass scrut.„.... t. 

iind ignorance and ineptitude. 
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Fortunately, the Indian Education Act offer5^ a 
mechanism for redress of this imbalance through its provision 
for Parent C o uncil participation and approval of Part A 
proposals r its direct funding of Indian groups in Part B, 
its provision for the training of Indian teachers (also in 
Part B) , and the provision for direct grants to tribes in 
Part C for adult education ♦ 

Another provision of the Act which gives added 
flexibility to Part A is the allowance that Part A funds 
can go to schools which are not LEA's (local educational 
authorities), if the district is on or near a reservation. 

2. In addition to traditional and well-- justified 
suspicion concerning educational programs, the very great 
diversity of Indian groups nakes a strict and uniform 
set of guidelines inpcssible and inappropriate. It is 
v-'orth emp'ha^.iz.inc that the Indian Education Act departs 
from the tradition of Federal Aid for Indians in brcadenmg 
the definitioa away frorri the "reservation*^ or '^service'* 
p^opulat ions . 

In the r'ast, a nuK±jcr of Federal laws have av:ard^ja 
roriM^y to school districts on the basis of Indian pupils, vith 
the rationale tnat Itidian pu-^ils residing on nonta,.able lanas 
cc^astitute a finanoial burden on the schrioi districts v;here 
thc'y are cnrc^ I ice , -^hi^h cr^n^.c-t be oifs-M throuMh t!ie ie:-]. 
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property taxes which support educational costs for other 
pupils. These Federal monies, which become part of the 
operating funds of the recipient district, come from: 

IlBPil£l_^ (P.L. 81-874), which provided over 
$23 million in 1971. 

School_Construction (P.L. 31^815), whafch provided 
over $5 million in 19 71. 

Johnson__0'Malley (Peripheral Dormitories), which 
provided nearly S2 million in 1971. 

However, the implications of such' amounts for 
Indian pupils is unclear. The Impact Aid funds, since they 
are regarded as a substitute for local tax funds, flow to 
the same Dudgetary level - the general operating budget of 
the district. Thus, there is no obligation to spend such 
funds on behalf cf Indian pupils. 78 

It. addition, these la^-s are limited by the ma:or * 
restriction of directing money not to all ladians, but only 
on the basis of Indians m the special cirCusns tance of 
living on ncn-taxable lands. 

Many Federal programs offer aid on the basis cf 
educational needs "for all". Examples are Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA)) which is 
designed to support remedial and compensa ton;' education m 
low-income school districts. One might question the nr.,,d 
for speci.;(l Feaeral aid for Indians if it cottld be sho-n that 
these more genera, funds operated to bring the sane bcn-vrxt... 
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It has recently been shown, however, that Indian 

children are underparticipants in Title I programs for the 

disadvantaged: although 70% of Indian children were 

classified as disadvantaged, only a third of them (or about 

25% Qf all the Indians surveyed) were actually in Title I 

programs. Furthermore, when program? "concentrate" their 

funds^, by providing more intense services for fewer pupils, 

Indian children are diverted out of participation to an 

79 

even greater decree. v;hen other Federal prograr.s are 
taken into account, whose funds could be spent for special 
programs ir. which Indians could be included (such as, 
for example, bilingual programs), analysis shows that those 
States with the highest percentage Indian population have 
the lowest concentration of these discretionary Federal 
monies upon the Zndian children in that State,, ^° 

Thus, general programs of Federal aid have failed 
to reacn Indian pupils in a fair and proportionate degree, 
on the oth^r hand, all past Federal assistance specifically 
designated for Indians, has been geared to poptulatiohs on 
or near trust land (popularly known, especiall^y to non-Indians 
as "reservations"). m the field of education, this 
restriction has United the scope of such Federal aid to the 
50,000 Indian children in Bureau schools, toaother vnth anothe. 
90.000 aided by P.L. 874 (Johnson O'Malley Act)=. The Indian 
Education Act. xr. contrast, extends F.^derol aidi to all 300.000 
children of schoc. age, reaching-, for the first tine, an 
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additional 150, ^QO Indian children in public schdcls. Also, 



the Act invites participation and requires approx^al on the 

part of Parent Councils, thus bringing a new source of local 

control fron the Indian community into th^ education of their 

young. Since four-fifths of fndian children'"*arE1:er,G public 

schools (less than four per cent are in private schools) , 

the great significance of the legal precedent set by this 

new law - independent of its current level of funding - xs 

# 

obvious . 

The importance of this^new and broader approach is 
heightened by the growth of significant Indian commumties 
in major urban areas and other of f -reservation cojacentrations , 

In 196 5, according to the Community Development 

Division of the there were 180,000 Indians living in 

41 U.S. cities, each with 1,000 to 35,000 Indian residents. 

The largest concentrations are: 

Los Angeles area: 35,000 Indians, with aboat 1,500 

children and youth. 

Minneapolis: 12,000 Indians, with 1,700 of 

school age. 

San Francisco Bay area: 18,000 Indians. 

Oklahoma City: 10,000 or more. 

Tulsa: 10,000 or more. 

Phoenix: 10,000 or more, 

Chicaao: 10,000 or more. 



.1 

Havighurst predicts: "In another ten years, Indian school 
age population in cities will probably be several -fctmes as 

large as it is today." 

The Indian Education Act thus represents an important 
attempt to reflect the increasing diversity - geographical, 
social, and cultural - of Indian life in the United States 

today. * 

The following list of "planning pointers" is 
offered to stimulate thoughtful consideration of the elements 
of^ptjcM'^m planning, proposal preparation, project management, 
and evaluation, so that the American Indian community can 
wake the Indian Education Act an instrument of its purpose 
and growth 

A Checklist Planning Points 

Importance of early years . Recent psychclogical 
research has stressed the irportance of educational growth 
in early years as having a lasting effect upon intellectual 
growth. Such findings are cf special importance an view of 
the youth of the Indian population, and its relatively high 
birth rate. 

Planning for early childhood programs should include 
careful check of the younoest age-groups covered by tne Act. 
If, for example. Part A funds to local LEA ' s are limited to 
age levels at which the State legally begins schooling, 
special provisions pay be accessary to d-vclop early vhilchcod 
rroqrams at a treschcoi le*.*el. Alternatives, such .^s the 
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use of non-^LEA*s, or the tying in of Part A funds for an 

LEA with Parts B and C funds ^or community education centers, 

might be explored. 

Parental involvement s The irportance of the parents 
during early development implies that early childhood programs 
should involve parents both within and outside the school. 
Parents may need help in responding to such a challenge and 
special provisions for enlisting parentil support and 
developing parental skills may be necessary. 

Parent-child centers night be** developed Where a 
pai\pnt*s sense of contribution and accomplishment could develop 
over a v;ice range of are^s: parental care and diet, 
principles of public health and preventive medicine, early 
language skill building, and encouragement of .exploration 
and curiosity on the p^rt of the young, ^are all important 
candidates. 

* Health y mentioned in the above point, is worth 
independent, imntion as a subject for curriculum development 
in school and community education projects. Parents, teachers 
and_children should be drawn into a close ring around all 
phases of health education. 

Language developm.er|t is clearly a central issue in 
educational planning. A\pocial case arises when the Indian 
child's home language is not English, especially since India!* 



ianguac*s, not I ndo-Lur'-^pean m origin, differ in aerth fr 
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the language of the school* In such circumstances, the 
option of a bilingual education prograni should* be carefuiiy 
considered, 

A special study of "language policy in Indian 
" 82 

education" recommends that: 

Community, tribal, parental decision inaking should 

play a strong role in curriculum develcpinent , and 

should make final decisions about tlie xmDlejr.entatioa 

* *■ 

of language policies, including the selection of 
teachers for special programs, 
c * . The language of the hone should be the languagp cf 
beginning instruction, and chat where the ancestral 
language is not English, special bilingual prograns 
be developed, with Enclish«as*-a~seccnd-languace 
techniques employed in the bilingual program, with 
teachers fluent in the ant:estral language. . 

Where the spoken language of the Indians has no 

\ 

written counterpart, or v:here the v.^ritten tocm difficult 
or passing out of lase, written raaterial could be prepared 
in RoiTian--Phoenician orthography (the convemtional alphabet 
of English); thus learning to read the native tongue vvould 
advance the pupil's grasp of the letter system m which he 
will also learn English. ^ 

Such prograriis^ however, may be aifficuH to r.":"unt 
for bo>:h tcchiiiral and aOl.tui"al rcacor^s • Ono 0'bi*ic>ys 



may be the shortage of useful materials in the nother tongue^ 
and also the lack of adequately trained teachers • Such 
programs need tc be planned carefully, and perhaps developed 
over several years, to avoid the dangers suggested in the 
follov/ing comment: 

"In order to help the Indian student adjust more 
successfully to American, schools, social scier>tists ank 
educators have developed academic programs v^iiich stres^^ such 
approaches as bJlingualism and individualized instruction . ^ 
Indian students, however, regard these sol'utions as super-- 
ficial and continue to view the educational system as a ' 
basically alien structure. As a result, they renain un-- 
motivated to learn those skills taught in schools which 
\\rould aid them toward improving their* social and economic 
position. 

Development of Indian curricular material is an 



important option to explore. Such material might best be 
developed in English, where it could become part of the 
study material for al l students - Indian and non-^Indian alike - 
in the same course. Such material might enhance the ijfdian 
pupil's motivatiorl to master English as well as the subject 
of a course - such as social studies. It would also help 
offset the naive and bigoteci presentation of Indians and 
Indian history which is still the typical fare in standard 
textbook treatments of the subject. Heedless tc say, the 
benefits of a deeper view would not be restricted to Indian 
pupils. 
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Legal education . One particularly promising 
candidate for curriculum innovation is in the field of 
legal education. An account of the historical development 
of law concerning Indians represents a major thread of "* 
American history; raises complex issues of Federal, State y 
and local government; illu.T.inates several important 
Constitutional decisions; and is finally entirely conter.;porari 
There is possibly no other single theme linking Amer^^n 
"civics" and history with such power. Th^re is no r|ason 
to assume that Indian "heritage" material for grade sctfeers 
need be restricted to arts and crafts and bits of condescendinc 
pastoral lore, or that welj>c€velopedjB^erial could not be 
used to advance the most sophisticated levels of conceptual 
development, as veil as social and political sophistication. 

Teacher'- training . The extreme shortage of Ar.erican 
Indian teachers has been noted. The problem posed h^ several, 
parts. One is, of course, the need to attract and train 
young Indians to the teaching profession; this path is open 
through pro:)ects funded by Part B of the Act. However, 
neither time nor nunbers permit this choice--to be taken m 
isolation. It is also necessary to provide cross-cultural 
sensitivity training for existing teachers of all kinds. 
Such training would aim at altering the information background, 
teaching techniques and skills, and attitudes and values of 
the teacher, the better to organize effective instruction for 
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Indian pupils. It might also include the ^ise of In<3ians as 
consultants^ aides^ advisors^ and paraprofessional6* in the 
school system. 

Local Indian control and autonomy . The Indian 
ETduclifion Act^ through its requirement for Parent Council 
participation and approval, takes an important step in the 
direction of educational accountability to the concerned 
"tonsuner" - the Indiaji|||^upil and his parent. 

The concept of "community control** is often dis- 
cussed in purely political terms. It is, of course, a 
political concept: but appropriately so, jiist^ as "represent- 
ation" or "majority rule" are political concepts. What is 
important is that a political concept be used to constructive 
purpose. In the case of education, tlie link is one of 
accountability to^the consumer; and it operates on several 
levels at once . ^ 

'\ The link between comTaunity control and educational 

growth is expressed by Janice J, tVeinman as fJllov;s:^' 

Actual Sense of Transfer-- Greater 

Community Greater / Efficacy ence of Motivation 

Control of \ Relevancy y Developed v^ ense^ of ^ to Achieve 

Education of Own ^ by Adult ' Efficacy ^ Among 

by Adult Behavior Generation to Children Students 

Generation 

As Vine Deloria put the matter: 

"Tactical efforts of minority groups should be based 
upon the concept of sovereignty. Only in this manner can they 

hope to affect policies v;hich now block ther from full reali^- 

8 5 

ation of the nature and extent of their problems " 
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Pro<^rain ^Evaluation and Revisiok, No program, no 
matter how well planned or managed, speaks for itseM without 
some reportable measure of its success in achieving its 
objectives. To obtain such a measure, of course, objectives 
must be stated iA a mea3urable form, preferably as part of 
the initial planning of the program. Provisions must be made 
for the collection of data as the progratn develops, so that 
a solid base exists for the evaluation of the effects of the 
program. Such evaluation should not be postponed until the 
program has completed its major phase, since evaluative* 

information, well used, is indispensible in planning revisions 

f 1 

and improvements in t*ie program as it moves along. It is/ 
important to note that the Indian Education Act requiresf^that 

i ... V, 

such evaluations be conducted, and that it makes funds 

available to build in evaluation, as part of the z:xog^ram 

1 

proposal submitted for financial support. | 

,: - \ 

1 Role of the Indian Community '\ i 

The Indian community can make the Act vcrkv^iand 

throughi its support, obtain increased funding, greatG|r 

participation by local education agencies and increased 

involvetnent o^ both reservation and urban Indians. Ino^reased 

support for the Act is important in the developrrent of \ 



relevant educational opportunities for children, roving an 
increasing number of adults through prograims which develop 
self --support and independence, and the replacement to the j 
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^^maximuin possible extent of the Federal boarding schools with- 
schbols and programs in which the Indian coinmunitj assumes 
governance and leadership. 

The leadership of the Indian comniunity , on and 
off the reservation, must encourage ^support for, and partici-- 
pation in, programs and projects J/dnded under the Act in 
fiscal 1973, and which will remai^ operational at least 
through the current fiscal year. The success of the i^rcgramj' 

' ' 1 

m part at least, will be judged the measure of such 
supiSUrt and participation. This first year is' a testing 

periled in which the Indian corununity has van opportunity 

— \ 

to participate, and t6 gain a sense of how palrticiDation 
can change directions and alter prcgjf4ms to meet the human 
and community needs of developing peoples. 

There will be failures aTtd^rp^y partial successes, 
especially during the early period of the Act. These 
, failures need not affect the future adversely if the 
community itself is able to sJ\ov; that it can learn what 
is required through its support and participation. The Act 
requires consultation with Indian parents, teachers, and, 

Ik 

where applicable, with secondary school students. It is 
up to the Indian comK;unity leadership to insure that 
parents and students knov/ about this requirement, and to 
guarantee that they shall be encouraged to take part m 
consultat ions , publ ic hear i nqs , and in the actua 1 deve iopiiient 
of prograrus. 



Indian organizations, institutions, tribes and 
other leadership elements can and should work with local 
education agencies, to provide Indian talent as teachers, 
guidance officers, counsellors, and as paraprof essionals . 
The Act^specif ically emphasizes the use of qualified Indian 
personnel by l^ccal education agencies in developing programs 
that will increase^ , the educational opportunities of Indian 
children. 

Most of th^ grants for special projects have 
Deen awaraed to Indian institutions and orgaiiiizations . It 
is especially irportant, therefore, that these projects 
shall \gain Lhe support of the population they are intendea 
to serve\ Here, also, parental par ticioation is mandated 
by law, ^nd trib ■ ^' communities are called upon to help to 
plan and develop these projects and to assume a positive 
role in carrying them out, and also in their evaluation. 
A significant responsibility is thus placed upon tribal 
and other leaders of the Indian community. 

.The need of the Indian corimunj ty for adult education 
is urgent, and the Act, at the least, provides significant 
opportunity for the expansion and ijliprovement of such projects 
Here, also, the law requires the participation of those served 
and th<^^^txjLbal community. While only 10 projects have so 
far been funded, their proqress v;ill be closely scrutini:^cd 
within uE, by loaislators and by adult educators. If Indic^n 
I 
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adult education is to move forward under the Act, conwunity 
support and active participation must be made ranifest. 

If significantly, greater funding for fiscal 1974 

'•J 

can be obtained, Indian organizations and institutions have 

an obligation tc rove to encourage and assist^ eligible local 

ij ii 

education agencies to apply* Indian leadership snould inform 
p«^rentSjOf the potential opportunities available to their 
children, and should obtain their support in wcrJcing with ^ 
Iccal boards cf e^jcation, school superintender*ts , and 
others in the education establishment, 

Indian tribes, organizations and associations inust 
be inforn:ed of the potential for the establishr.ent of special 
and adult education projects, and be encouraged zc a^rply. ^ 
Indian leadersh:t, particularly the Indian professionals, 
have an oblicaticn to vork v/ith such organizations in the 
developiiient of apt li cations and in the marsha!I3ing of 
potential talent for the irplementation of prcpcsals. * 

The crro^^tunity for expanded funding xt\ fiscal 1974 
IS real. The reasure of expansion will^ m part, depend 
upon the support given by the. Indian coTOaunity, and its 

loaders, to prorcsed hiqher appropriations by the Congress. 

() 

The Aq[visory Council itself has an important 
legislative^ role. By law, it 13 dirested to advise the 
Ccnjnissi jner of L-:..-ation "with respect to adequa*-e fundinq" 
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of the Act. This, in effect, gives the Council the 
' obligation to help to guide the Administration ^^gardinc 
funding needs. The Office of Management and Budget and 
the White House can be made aw^re of these needs as a 
result of funding recommendations made by the Council tc- 
the Commissioner. 

^ The annual report that the Council is requirec 
to submit to €he Congress mu3t, by law, include the 
funding recommendations made by the Cbuncil to th<=> 

s 

Commissioner. Indian community leadership dan serve the 
purposes of the Act by rallying^ behind these reccirxendations 

in a timely manner. • 

* * • 

The Indian Education Act marks the culminat4.on 
of efforts, to bring Indian participation and control ir.tc . 
4:he education of Indian children. It can be a milestone 
of major profSorUons in advancing the education and status 
of the Native American, while defending and i/etaining all 
that is rich and fullfiUing within his history and culture. 
United Action " * ^ " 

American Indians, tribally, organizationally anc 
individually- have the unique opportunity' of shaping a^iunrt^* 
in the future of their peoples, through the Indian Education 
Acr of 1972. * ^ . . , - ■% ■ ■ 

The Act [provides not only for vast GducaUonal 

! ^ . 

opportunities for the very young as well as the adult/' hut 
offers educational growth regardless of the cultural envirornent 
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The Congress has provided the law for Indian educational 
opportunity. It now becomes incumbent upon the Indian 
people to see that the law is funded each year to function 
hs envisioned by the Congress for the Indian people. 
Through united action now, the Indian community will serve 
its children and make its America a land in which all 
Native Ar.ericans can once more walk with pride. 
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